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-—Local Offices Can Set The Pace... 
NOW THAT VJ-DAY is a reality, I wish to congratulate every member of the staff of the War 
Ma: power Commission for the magnificent job you have done. Although one difficult problem [ 
has succeeded another throughout the past three years, you have met the challenge and have come \ 
through with a solution in every case. . 
x kK * 
l 
There were many people who said the job could not be done without National Service Legis- 
lation. Manpower, however, has been supplied on time and in sufficient quantity to enable us to out- 
produce all of our enemies combined. Not only have we been able to meet all of our own needs, 
but we have been able to render substantial assistance to our Allies. As General Eisenhower put it: 
“. . the battle front and the home front, together we have found the victory.” 
x *k * 
The problems that lie ahead must not be underestimated. Preliminary figures indicate that 
unemployment will reach a level at least as high as existed just prior to the war. The distribution 
of this unemployment is likely to be very uneven. There are some communities in which many of the 
workers are immigrants and have been working in establishments that will not be reconverted. The ! 
officials of the War Manpower Commission should take the leadership in calling together the em- \ 
ployers and labor groups to review immediately the manpower situation in each area. An effort ' 
should be made to get a quick picture of the situation covering total unemployment; the number V 
of workers displaced, the reconversion plans of the various employers, and the identification of projects 
that should receive special consideration in order to speed large scale reemployment of returning 
veterans and displaced war workers. I 
x wk * 
V 
In some respects the fight against unemployment is just as important to our future as was c 
mobilization of our manpower resources for war production. The next few months will be crucial. 
It is fortunate that as a Nation we are firmly united in our determination that post-war interim un- Y 
employment shall be of short duration; that it shall merely mark the transition from wartime to 
expanded peacetime economic activity through which there shall be jobs for all. What we are able , 
to accomplish now will have a tremendous influence upon the ultimate speed with which full employ- \ 
ment is achieved. ; 
x &k * t 
t 
I have every confidence that your performance in the trying months ahead will be of the same C 
high calibre as during the war years. ' 
I 
—Paut V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission 
( 
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AT 
Press TIME 


Employment problems of reconversion on our 
doorstep — WMC’s 7-point program — Task 
ahead for labor market information—‘Blind” 
recruitment for atomic bomb plants—Group I 
areas drop to 44—Revised guide to foreign 
employment opportunities — Call for 60,000 
cadet nurses. 


AN EARLY AUGUST report by the Senate’s Mead 
War Investigating Committee had alerted the Na- 
tion to the need for speedier action on a reconversion 
program. But, hardly had the ink dried on the 
warning, when momentous events of the first 10 
days of the midsummer month precipitated the job 
right into the country’s lap. 

Partially formulated plans of individual agencies 
had to be rushed to completion and steps taken to 
coordinate them into a “master plan.” Even before 
the news of Japanese surrender the Government’s 
war procurement agencies had made substantial can- 
cellations of war contracts thereby freeing materials 
for reconversion, and cancellations on an even more 
grandiose scale were being announced as surrender 
news broke. The War Manpower Commission had 
already arranged for local determination in the re- 
laxation of manpower controls, not only to protect 
remaining urgent war production but to channel 
workers to industries shifting or converting to basic 
civilian production. 

With reconversion suddenly on the doorstep, ac- 
tion came quickly from the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, to insure the highest degree 
of cooperation on the part of workers and industrial 
Management in a gigantic and difficult task. 

In a statement from his office on August 11, the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
summed up the steps being rushed through by war 
procurement agencies and civilian war agencies to 
cushion the “shock of reconversion.” The cutbacks 
of the service procurement agencies will be staggered 
to assist in both the reemployment of workers and 
the rechanneling of materials from war production 
to civilian production centers. 
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With regard to civilian war agencies, the OWMR 
Director said: 


The War Production Board will direct released ma- 
terials into needed civilian production as rapidly as these 
cut-backs permit, and the War Manpower Commission will 
adjust its facilities to handle the reemployment problem as 
the Nation’s factories make the shift from war to civilian 
production. 


While all previous cut-backs of military production have 
been reviewed by the WPB’s Production Readjustment 
Committee, and sufficient time allowed to notify manage- 
ment and labor of reductions before public announcement 
was made, the size of these cut-backs and the importance 
of redirecting materials and manpower to civilian pro- 
duction made it necessary to waive this procedure in this 
situation. 

The OWMR Director pointed up the importance 
of a recognized channel to effect an orderly shift of 
workers from war to peace tasks as the flood of can- 
cellation orders mounted. He asked workers and 
management to cooperate in the difficult task ahead 
in the following ways: 

1. Workers displaced by contract cancellations 
should register themselves immediately with the near- 
est office of the United States Employment Service. 

2. Employers having job opportunities should 
notify the nearest USES office of such potential work 
opportunities. 

3. Manufacturers having canceled contracts should 
“cancel immediately their orders for critical ma- 
terials, such as sheet metal, in order that they may 
flow into expanding industries and thus provide em- 
ployment and needed civilian goods.” 

Simultaneously with the above announcement, 
Frank L. McNamee, Acting Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, sent a telegram to members 
of the Management-Labor Policy Committee asking 
their cooperation in the post-war battle for full em- 


ployment: 


“The WMC and the USES are mapping a Nation-wide 
program of mobilizing post-war jobs to meet the critical 
emergency of post-war employment that will follow VJ- 
Day. The history of World War II will record the un- 
precedented teamwork of labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment in winning victory in Europe and the Pacific. 


“We are deeply grateful for your faithful wartime ser- 
vices and we depend upon your continued cooperation and 
leadership in winning this post-war battle for full em- 
ployment. We count upon your working with us in de- 
veloping the voluntary community manpower campaigns 
that will defeat reconversion bottlenecks and speed the 
retooling job in every State and community. Together we 
shall enlist all employers and workers in a united effort 
to attain a prosperous peactime economy.” 








Thus, the USES is called upon to undertake a 
peactime emergency task comparable in size and 
complexity to the task of manpower mobilization 
assigned to it as the Nation girded for war. The 
full cooperation of all segments of the local com- 
munity will be required successfully to accomplish 
this task. What its implications are for local USES 
offices will be discussed in the October issue of the 
MANPOWER REVIEW. 


@ The War Manpower Commission’s 7-point pro- 
gram to speed reconversion and reemployment pro- 
vides (1) for the lifting of manpower controls, (2) 
community review of the manpower situation, (3) the 
channeling of workers to avoid bottlenecks to recon- 
version, (4) expansion of services to all employers, 
(5) expansion of veterans’ services, (6) an increase 
of emphasis on personalized services, and (7) a broad 
program of inter-area transfer of workers to available 
jobs. (See page 3 of cover.) 


q The need for accurate labor market information 
to give direction to effective reemployment of man- 
power in the reconversion and reconstruction periods 
was among the recommendations amphasized in the 
Senate War Investigating Committee’s findings in an 
investigation of the National Defense Program. 


In order to direct manpower released from war- 
time tasks into civilian channels, the Committee 
points to the need for accurate information compar- 
able to that gathered in mobilizing manpower for 
war. The recommendation stated: “In order to 
direct workers to the places where jobs will be avail- 
able and to provide the types of workers needed 
where industry is short of labor, accurate informa- 
tion must be gathered and made available to workers 
and employers throughout the country.” In this 
recommendation the United States Employment 
Service has a familiar task cut out for it. 








On Sale! 


The WMC’s DIRECTORY OF IMPORTANT LABOR 
MARKET AREAS has been placed on sale with the 
Superintendent of Documents, effective with the revised 
edition released early in August. Previously, free distribu- 
tion of the directory was made on a limited basis, but a 
flood of requests indicating an awakened public interest 
in labor market data has led to its listing for sale with 
the Superintendent of Documents at 25 cents a copy. 


The revision of the directory lists all of the communities 
of 1,000 and over within the boundaries of the labor 
market areas classified by the War Manpower Commission 
in the monthly release ADEQUACY OF LABOR SUPPLY 
IN IMPORTANT LABOR MARKET AREAS. Every 
classified labor market area in which there is a central 
city with a population of 50,000 or more, or in which 
y woven labor supply problems existed, is included in this 

irectory. 

















WEEK DEDICATED TO PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


PUBLIC RESOLUTION 176, approved by the President 
on August 11, 1945, calls for annual observance of a 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week dur- 
ing the first week in October of each year. A Presidential 
Proclamation about October 7 is expected to launch the 
observance this year. 


Initiated and sponsored jointly by the American Feder- 
ation of the Physically Handicapped and the Disabled 
American Veterans, this specially-designated week will 
focus the attention of all employers in the Nation on the 
qualifications of handicapped workers and the desirability 
of hiring them. 


Press, radio, and other publicity media will be utilized 
to dramatize the story of handicapped workers and their 
amazing contribution to the war effort. While many em- 
ployers have the utmost confidence in handicapped work- 
ers, others are not aware of their proved ability. National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week will bring the 
inspiring story of the handicapped worker to everyone 
and do much to clear up any hangovers from a less en- 
lightened day that there are any risks to their employment. 


> 








@ “It all comes back to me now!” is doubtless the 
comment of local offices of the USES as they con- 
template with astonishment the unknowing part they 
played in a super-secret activity that made possible 
the telling blow struck in the war through the atomic 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Months ago, when the orders came through to 
find workers with such and such qualifications for 
such and such jobs, neither the workers recruited nor 
the individuals recruiting them had the slightest 
knowledge that they had something to do with a 
miracle in the making. Nor were the workers any 
the wiser after they got on the job; they were merely 
bricklayers, electricians, or they had skilled fingers 
with which to fashion small metal precision gadgets, 
for goodness knows what purpose. They didn’t know 
they were helping to split the atom and create the 
most powerful explosive the world has ever known. 


The extreme secrecy with which the undertaking 
was shrouded complicated recruitment. The request 
for workers for the project was placed directly before 
the War Manpower Commission by the Army in 
Washington and the request relayed to field outposts 
of WMC, where personnel were instructed merely to 
find various types of workers for a highly secret under- 
taking. This much only and extreme urgency. 

The initial recruitment proceeded satisfactorily 
enough, but conditions at the job sites were not such 
as to induce employment contentment. 

Without a realization of the dramatic nature of 
the job they were helping to do, there was no inspira- 
tional motive to make workers endure the discomforts 
of desert climate, the lack of recreation in isolated 
spots, and the puzzling ban on bringing their wives and 
families to the work area. Consequently, turn-over 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Small USES Offices— 
Problems and Prospects 











THE SQUEAKING WHEEL gets the most grease—and the large United States Employment Service office 
situated in the major war production center has been getting the most publicity during the war. Every news- 
paper reader has known of the manpower problems of Detroit, Chicago, Newark, San Francisco, Baltimore, 
and a dozen other large cities with huge war production programs, and what the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has done to help solve these problems. Very little, however, has been written or said about small USES 
offices—those having a staff of 10 or fewer persons—and what they have been doing to solve the manpower 
problems in their communities. While they operate on a smaller scale than large offices, their problems have 
been no easier to solve, their community relationships no less complex, their recruitment efforts for the war 
no less intensive. No history of the Employment Service would be complete without some description of the 
activities of the small offices of the USES. Accordingly,the MANPowER REviEw devotes this issue to the small 








offices—their past performance, their problems, their hopes for the future—as seen by the employees who 


man them. 





Small Offices 
Do Big Job 


By JOHN K. COLLINS 


Director, Bureau of Placement, 
War Manpower Commission 


IN MAY OF 1945, 1,204 or 72 percent of all full- 
time United States Employment Service local offices 
had fewer than 10 staff members. The staff in these 
offices totaled 4,951 employees—25 percent of the 
total staff in all USES offices. 

The fact that these small offices made 28 percent 
of all USES placements for May clearly shows that 
they, too, have carried their proportionate share of 
this wartime job of the USES. These figures do not 
tell the whole story—the ingenuity and effort which 
the staffs so successfully expended in locating hidden 
skills in isolated communities and in overcoming the 
inherent resistance of rural workers to move from 
their home communities to other locations where 
their skills were more urgently needed in war in- 
dustry. At the same time these offices successfully 
overcame resistance of local employers to the chan- 
neling of large numbers of workers out of the com- 
munity. In those areas where new war industry was 
located and heavy demands for additional workers 
resulted, the job of the small local office was just as 
difficult. Office layout, procedure, and organization 
had to be adjusted to the new requirements and staff 
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had to be trained almost overnight. All these chal- 
lenges were met—and on time! 


Leaders in the Community 


In addition to meeting their responsibilities in statt- 
ing war production, and assisting the Department of 
Agriculture in recruiting farm workers, small offices 
also have performed many services which are not 
reflected in statistical reports, but which inevitably 
have increased their stature and enabled them to 
achieve a position of leadership in their communities. 
One of the most important has been the assistance 
rendered to employers in securing maximum utiliza- 
tion of their work forces. With the tools and tech- 
niques developed at other levels of the War Man- 
power Commission organization, these offices gave 
technical aid which otherwise would not have been 
available to employers in many small communities— 
especially to employers who have relatively small 
staffs and who would, therefore, not usually maintain 
large personnel departments. 

Another major service rendered by these small of- 
fices has been the collection and dissemination of 
labor market information. By furnishing accurate in- 
formation to other operating levels regarding the 
labor markets which they serve, the smaller offices 
have been of immeasurable assistance to those agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility of assuring ade- 
quate production of war materials and to individual 
employers in their search for untapped sources of 
labor. The successful operation of the recently ex- 
panded service to veterans and employment counsel- 
ing programs in small offices will further enhance the 
position of these offices in their communities. 

Because the relationships between the employer 
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and applicant and local office personnel in small lo- 
calities is so much more personal than in larger ones, 
small USES offices have a greater opportunity to 
become an integral part of the economic life of their 
communities. The manager of a small local office is 
usually active in all the civic and social activities of 
his community, and the local office staff is generally 
known and respected by the entire community. As 
a result of these relationships and the quality of ser- 
vice rendered, the small local office has become the 
center of information about Government activity. 
Residents of these communities bring in correspon- 
dence from various Government agencies, forms to 
be filled out and questions re.ating to all fields of 
Government activity, requesting help or information 
from local office personnel. For example, in many 
small communities the local office is the principal 
source of information regarding Civil Service em- 


ployment. 

From the point of view of the staff, employment 
in small offices is personally satisfying. Each staff 
member is usually trained in, and actually performs 
periodically, all of the functions in the office. While 
workloads per individual staff member may some- 
times be heavier, this is compensated by the pleasure 
of following through and of seeing specific results 
of efforts and by the variety of tasks performed. 


War Boosts Role of Small Office 


The wartime role of the small local office differed 
somewhat from its pre-war status. There was no ques- 
tion of the importance of the service which small 
offices could render or of justification for their ex- 
istence. Before the war, however, it was felt by some 
authorities that the only justification for the number 
of small offices then in operation was the avoidance of 
undue hardship or inconvenience for unemployment 
compensation claimants. 


Some people held that there was no justification 
for small offices, as far as the placement function 
was concerned, in small urban communities with few 
employers, stable employment, and a sufficient num- 
ber of resident workers; but that the placement func- 
tion might be justified for temporary periods in small 
areas with seasonal industries such as agricultural 
production and food processing, or with new indus- 
tries which had just been established. They recom- 
mended that the field of employment service be 
redistricted so that there would be fewer offices with 
larger staffs. They further recommended that such 
small offices as were retained should be limited to 
the performance of nontechnical functions such as 
claims-taking, simple investigations in unemployment 
compensation, preliminary and simplified registra- 
tions, and eventually to the simpler types of place- 
ments, such as day workers and domestics. Under 
this plan, all technical functions, particularly in the 
fields of regular employment service would have been 
organized for larger areas. It was felt that this plan 
would have resulted in better management, better 
performance through use of the more specialized 
staff assigned to the larger offices, and lower cost of 
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administration. This plan undoubtedly would have 
received serious consideration had not the war inter- 
vened and presented a new challenge and a broader 
opportunity for service to small local offices. 


Factors Will Influence Future 


What the long-range role of the small local em- 
ployment office is to be is a question which at 
this time is difficult to answer. Factors such as 
the future organization of the USES, the final dis- 
position of agricultural placements, the amount of 
funds available for administration, the amount of 
unemployment, etc., will inevitably influence the 
post-war position of small offices. However, it is 
logical to assume that small offices will continue to 
be needed to assist in the job of reestablishing dis- 
placed war workers in peacetime employment. They 
will certainly be needed to furnish employment coun- 
seling to veterans and other residents of small com- 
munities who need it to assist them in finding 
jobs. Workers in small communities who require em- 
ployment but cannot find jobs with local employers 
will have to be assisted in finding suitable employ- 
ment in other communities. In other small communi- 
ties where local employers can absorb all the available 
workers and more, these offices are still needed to 
assist in bringing workers into the community from 
other localities. These offices will also be able to give 
technical assistance to local employers in the solution 
of their employment problems. By selecting appli- 
cants scientifically on the basis of their qualifications, 
these offices can help the employer raise the over-all 
standard of efficiency of his work force. 


The taking of unemployment compensation and 
readjustment allowance claims, the selection and as- 
signment of workers to public works projects when 
necessary, are part of the services which local offices 
render their communities. Finally, small local offices, 
because of the valuable labor market information 
available to them and the recognition they have 
gained in the performance of their wartime tasks, 
will be called upon to participate with appropriate 
representatives of other agencies and organizations in 
the development of plans for the solution of com- 
munity employment and related labor market prob- 
lems. 








THANK YOU! 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC response to our request for articles 
on the operations of small USES offices is very gratifying. 
However, more material was received than it was possible 
for us to use in one issue of the REVIEW. Of the many ex- 
cellent manuscripts received we have selected for this 
theme issue those which, taken together, tell the most 
comprehensive story of small office operations. Most of 
the articles appear in this issue; others will be published 
in later issues of the REVIEW under “Local Office Fronts.” 

We appreciate the cooperation of all personnel in 
making these manuscripts available to us. 
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THE LOCAL OFFICE IN A 


“ONE-PLANT” TOWN 








THE LOCAL OFFICE in a small one-plant or one-industry community, more than any other type of 
local office, has peaks and valleys of activity. The following articles describe the experience of some 
of these offices as they converted from peace to wartime tempo of operations. They also suggest some 
possible effects of wartime experience on post-war operations. 








ELKTON, MD. 


ELKTON, MD., prior to the war, was famous pri- 
marily as the Gretna Green of the Eastern Seaboard. 
Marrying parsons alone stirred up its rural serenity. 
Its population, about 3,000, was employed in several 
small industries, none with a pay roll exceeding 100. 

The United States Employment Service maintained 
a one-man office in the Cecil County community, 
enough to serve the occasional demands for farm and 
industrial workers. 

In that year, public works programs changed this 
picture somewhat with the construction of a county 
dual highway, six schools, a county jail, and a county 
courthouse. These constructions increased the work- 
load of the USES office considerably. Its job was to 
staff the building projects and we made about 100 
placements weekly for a few months. An additional 
clerk was hired to assist the interviewer-in-charge. 

We received a hint of the future when an ordnance 
plant was established in Elkton in December 1939. 
Local workers flocked from their places of regular 
employment in factories and on farms to man the 
new plant which was to be staffed with a force of 
500 workers. 

By July 1940, Army and Lend-Lease contracts had 
expanded the one pay roll to 1,000 empolyees, and 
as contracts poured in, USES surveyed the area for 
new sources of labor and recommended that no 
additional contracts be awarded. It seemed impos- 
sible to recruit and bring into the Elkton area addi- 
tional workers. There was no housing, no facilities— 
Elkton, everybody agreed, just could not cope with 
the influx of more people. Already the town was 
overflowing and conditions were crowded and 
cramped. 

But the other war plant in the town was also ex- 
panding and needed an additional 1,000 workers; 
here, too, USES had to tackle the job of bringing 
them into the area—arranging for housing, feeding, 
and other necessary community facilities. 

At the start of this recruitment, the factory had 
no arrangements or accommodations for interviewing 
and counseling job applicants who swarmed into the 
town. All this preliminary work had to be handled 
in the small USES office. Bus-loads of prospective 
workers from out-of-State were brought into Elkton 
with no regard for the lack of living accommoda- 
tions. The streets swarmed with young girls, women, 
and men—all after employment. 

By 1942 the situation had become so critical that 
the War Manpower Commission asked the firm to 
set up a Public Relations Office. Here job applicants 
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were interviewed and counseled. WMC, through its 
USES office, arranged for a housing unit, surveyed 
the entire area, and gleaned a long list of available 
living quarters. As the expansion continued, the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and the Office of Defense Transportation 
provided additional shelter, food, clothing, and trans- 
portation. WMC worked hand-in-hand with these 
other Federal agencies. Elkton became a boom-town, 
which outstripped anything in the gold rush of the 
early West. Through hard work and a community 
effort, open antagonisms changed to a spirit of co- 
operation and Elkton soon hit its wartime stride. 


In May 1942, another and greater workload was 
dropped on the USES office. The Navy decided to 
convert an old school into a Naval Training Center 
and Hospital. Twenty-five thousand workers were 
needed, ranging from unskilled laborers to all types 
of skilled construction workers, clerks, and profes- 
sional men and women. In 8 months, from May to 
December, 30,000 workers were recruited for these 
projects. Completion of the Naval Training Center 
necessitated recruiting of a staff of operation and 
maintenance (Civil Service) employees averaging 
about 1,100. Staffs also had to be recruited for sev- 
eral other Government agencies. Several small in- 
dustries mushroomed almost overnight, employing 
several thousand additional workers. 


Grocery and other retail stores, laundries, dry 
cleaners, restaurants, and hotels hired employees 
usually considered unemployable. Everybody went 
to work—the poor and the well-to-do. Every home 
was a rooming house; every available space occupied. 

The Elkton employment office continued domestic 
placements through the period of war production by 
necessity. Restaurants and hotels, boarding and room- 
ing houses had to be kept staffed. Child monitors had 
to be recruited to take care of children of working 
mothers. 


Realizing that mass in-migration to Elkton, where 
an average of 1,200 men and women, white and 
Negro, were arriving every month, could mean epi- 
demic, mass social cataclysm, and a paralysis of pro- 
duction of vital war materiel, the WMC area office 
mobilized community organizations and _ industrial 
personnel departments to reorganize and replan the 
social and economic scheme of the entire county. 

First to result was an increase in food supplies. 
Milk, meat, and other staple foods appeared in ade- 
quate supply in stores, hotels, restaurants, and board- 
ing houses. Next, construction started on Federal 
Public Housing Administration centers in Elkton, 
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Port Deposit, and Newark, Del., (near Elkton). 
Housing was secured for 100 Negro families as far 
away as Wilmington, Del., in a FPHA project. Pri- 
orities were secured for private construction where 
the owner guaranteed to rent to war workers. 

It has been estimated that 85,000 workers came 
into and went from the Elkton area during 1942, 
1943, and 1944, with the USES office recording over 
22,000 placements. Labor unions placed thousands 
more; various companies recruited throughout 
WMC?’s Region IV and in many other States where 
labor was available. Many of the people who had 
come to Elkton with the original expansion pro- 
grams in 1940 helped staff the new plants which 
were opened later. Employment and production 
peaks were reached in 1944. Since then cut-backs 
and contract runouts have taken their toll. One of 
the two major ordnance plants was discontinued en- 
tirely in May 1944. 

The other company plans the manufacture of ci- 
vilian items as it continues with small war contracts. 

With a prosperity they have never known before, 
the town’s pre-war businesses are encouraging the 
Chamber of Commerce to bring in new industries 
and to utilize the available labor before all the work- 
ers go home. 


There are those workers who admit they like the 
way things are done in the Elkton area and want to 
stay there if they can find means of livelihood. Many 
refused to accept referral into other areas when the 
WMC conducted exit interviews throughout the June 
lay-offs at one plant. Of about 2,200 laid off, about 
half turned up for interviews and only about 500 
accepted referral to other jobs, most outside the area. 

Other war industries in the surrounding area had 
interviewers at Elkton during June to pick up re- 
leased workers. 

While there is not, as yet, any indication that 
larger companies will move into the Elkton area, the 
firms which were located there prior to the war are 
definitely expanding for post-war production, and 
some of them are employing workers laid off at the 
major war plant. It is believed that there will be 
about 20 percent increase in their present personnel 
on a permanent basis as soon as materials can be 
obtained. 

The USES office now employs six people, includ- 
ing a Veterans Employment Representative, but at 
the peak of its recruitment campaign there were but 
four persons to handle the thousands who poured 
through its office—Witu1iAM GrirFin, Manager, 
USES, Elkton, Md. 





NEENAH, WIS. 


THE NEENAH-MENASHA United States Employ- 
ment Service office, with its present staff of seven 
people, serves the smallest geographical territory in 
Wisconsin: five northern townships in Winnebago 
County. Since three of these are wholly agricultural, 
its present activities are confined to the two smallest 
of these townships, Neenah and Menasha, which 
contain not a “town,” but twin-cities bearing those 
names. These adjoining cities have a combined pop- 
ulation of approximately 22,000. Together, they 
form one of the most highly concentrated industrial 
areas in the State. Approximately 6,500 people are 
employed in a dozen paper mills and converting 
plants, and another 2,000 in a variety of enterprises, 
such as printing and publishing, machine shops, 
foundries, knitting mills, and trade and service in- 
dustries. Thus, while we agree that we are a small 
office, our town is not “a town,” but two cities; and 
our community is dominated by one industry—paper 
—and that industry by two major plants. 


Converting our paper industry from civilian to war 
production meant simply a change in types of paper 
products. Reconversion to peacetime production will 
be merely a reversal of this process and will be 
effected. 

The community’s domination by the paper indus- 
try, so far as the local United States Employment 
Service is concerned was felt to a greater extent 
in the early days of our office than it was dur- 
ing the war years. When the local office was 


opened on September 16, 1935, it had a staff of 
two, a manager and one interviewer. A new venture 
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in the community, the local office faced a difficult 
task. In order to be successful in fulfilling its mission 
as an effective clearing house for men and jobs, it 
had to have both applicants and job openings. Get- 
ting the initial file of applicants was not too difficult 
back in 1935, but it did represent hours of tedious 
work for two people. Even in these “paper towns,” 
which did not feel the full impact of the depression, 
there were more job-seekers than jobs. Long lines of 
applicants kept the original staff busy from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Clerical work and other office details were 
completed in the evenings and on week ends. 

With the advent of unemployment compensation 
in 1936, the office staff was increased, permitting the 
manager more time to make the important field con- 
tacts without which the Employment Service could 
not have been successful. 

The constantly repeated question, “What is the 
leading paper firm doing?” pointed up this industry’s 
dominance of the community. Not only did the in- 
dustry’s wage scale and working conditions furnish 
the most attractive jobs, but until it had accepted 
this new “service” other industries were reluctant to 
try it. The USES goal, therefore, was to get the 
paper firm to accept its services and it concentrated 
its greatest efforts toward that end. 

At first the firm resisted. It asked, “Why should 
we have an employment office when our own door- 
steps are filled with job seekers?” 

We answered that it could save the firm time and 
money—time in interviewing applicants, and money 
saved in training costs, in decreased turnover re- 
sulting from careful selection by a central clearing 
agency—the USES. Persistence was finally rewarded. 
The referral of selected applicants brought more and 
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more orders from this company and from other 
employers in the area. Similiarly, impartial consid- 
eration of each applicant, on the basis of qualifica- 
tion alone, attracted more and more job seekers to 
the office. 

To overcome an objection that the USES staff 
knew nothing about the paper industry, we arranged 
a program of plant visits to familiarize our personnel 
with jobs they would have to fill. Frequently, staff 
members actually worked on these jobs for a short 
period of time. As inter-regional recruitment was 
expanded, the corporation recognized the advantage 
of this service in obtaining additional technical and 
professional personnel for its extensive research and 
development projects. 

With the beginning of the national defense pro- 
gram, our local paper industry was called upon to do 
its share. Huge quantities of drawing, map, chart, 
and blue print paper had to be produced (it takes 
30,000 pounds of paper to blue print plans for a 
single battleship)! In addition to standard products, 
many new items have been developed by paper re- 
search chemists specifically for war use.. These doubt- 
less will open new fields for employment in the post- 
war era. 

Like all other USES offices, our operations had to 
be changed to put into effect War Manpower Com- 
mission regulations. Streamlining, for example, ne- 
cessitated the abandonment of some of the finer 
techniques of interviewing and selection. This has 
not, however, too seriously affected our relation with 
our employers because it has been necessary to mo- 
bilize all available workers in this community. Since 


the office had nearly 100 percent of the business of 
the larger employers in this district before the war, 
the Employment Stabilization and Priority Referral 
programs made no unacceptable changes in our local 
operation procedures. 

Our wartime activities have created problems for 
the post-war period as well as opportunities for 
greater service. Manpower controls have not always 
made friends of our new “customers.” 

Fully realizing that we still have a war job to do, 
we intend, nevertheless, within the limits of our time 
and staff, to draft our post-war plans. We have re- 
cently returned to the practice of taking complete 
applications on all applicants. It is our belief that 
most of the applicants being placed today are being 
placed on temporary jobs from which they may be 
displaced within the next few months should the 
labor situation ease. That employers immediately be- 
gin to become more restrictive on merely hearing a 
rumor of the easing of the labor situation, should 
give us a clue as to what will be expected of us in 
the future. As rapidly as we can, we intend to ex- 
pand our field visiting program—not merely as good 
will visits to employers, but as educational tours for 
our staff members, many of whom are wartime em- 
ployees who have not previously had this opportunity. 
It is also our belief that it will be necessary to turn 
as rapidly as possible to an aptitude-testing program 
integrated with a counseling service. Such a program 
is called for now with our increasing number of re- 
turning veterans; it will become more necessary as 
we approach VJ-Day if we are to retain the reputa- 
tion built up in wartime.—A. P. ENGEBRETSON, Man- 
ager, USES, Neenah, Wis. 





SMALL OFFICES IN RURAL TRADING -CENTERS 








THESE OFFICES, located in small towns, handle trades and services and, where contracts with State 
Extension Service are in operation, make agricultural placements. 








BRADENTON, FLA. 


BRADENTON serves Manatee County (population 
—26,800) and up to May 15, 1945, also served Sara- 
sota County (population—18,500). We are 42 miles 
southwest of Tampa and referred to by Tampa dailies 
as part of the Tampa trading area. 

This county ships out an average of more than a 
carload of vegetables and citrus fruit every 45 min- 
utes the year round, and it is likely that staff mem- 
bers of every United States Employment Service 
office in the North enjoy, at some time, the products 
of this little agricultural kingdom. 

Bradenton is a busy little office; our receptionists 
meet and direct close to 2,000 persons per month who 
request some type of service. This service is cheer- 
fully given, but we do have one pet “peeve,” and 
that is when some person asks to file an unemploy- 
ment compensation claim, and upon questioning, we 
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find him to be a highly skilled tradesman from an 
important war industry in the north, and requesting 
a similar job here. Here! In an agricultural area. 

We have our little amusing moments to compen- 
sate, such as the case of the man who, after reading 
a list of job openings available in Tampa, requested 
a referral as loftsman. With a feeling of satisfaction 
that we could supply such an important worker, we 
were abashed to have the man blithely ask, “What 
does a loftsman have to do?” 

Situated, as we are, in a rural section, it is neces- 
sary that our staff of six supply every type of service 
that a USES office can give. 

Veterans work is becoming so heavy that the en- 
tire time of one interviewer is taken up with that 
service, while the manager takes over the department 
for physically handicapped. Another of our three 
interviewers handles employer relations, and the third 
one handles placements, while the stenographer acts 
as reporting clerk, and the typist is also receptionist. 
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Both the typist and stenographer take continued 
claims at the counter. 

This office also supplies desks and other facilities 
for other agencies: Civil Service Representative—3 
days per week; Vocational Rehabilitation counselor 
—1 day per week; Social Security—1 day per month; 
various recruiters who are constantly coming and 
going. We also furnish full-time office space for a 
Veterans Information Service Center. 

This latter is a very important adjunct to this 
office, and, while it is an entirely separate service, 
still is of great benefit to the USES. We strongly 
urge every small office to see that a veterans center 
is established in the community, and to have their 
office either right in the office of USES, or very 
close by, for both serve the veteran, and in many 
cases, help from one to the other is highly desirable. 
The more conveniently they are located in relation 
to each other the better is the service performed. 

As far as office activities are concerned, it is quite 


likely that the Bradenton USES office is not greatly 
different from any small office over the country. We 
have made up a work chart outlining the functions 
each member of the staff is to perform, but every 
member of the staff must be trained to perform any 
service when called upon to do so. In order to carry 
out this plan, and make it effective, we have estab- 
lished a weekly training session, which is held each 
Saturday morning. Bulletins are read and discussed, 
necessary changes in office procedure are talked over, 
and anything at all that would appear to benefit the 
Service is taken up and settled. It is true that people 
coming to the office interrupt these sessions but there 
are not so many on Saturday mornings. 

Staff training for instruction of staff members is 
conducted at evening sessions when there can be no 
interruptions. The area training supervisor conducts 
individual or group training either at night or day 
sessions, as may be convenient.—J. C. Leacu, Man- 
ager, USES, Bradenton, Fla. 





TUPELO, MISS. 


THE TUPELO, Miss., local office serves Itawamba, 
Lee, and Pontotoc Counties—total population 96,000. 
Eighteen Federal and State offices of other agencies 
are also located here. 

Although approximately 80 percent of this area’s 
population is engaged in agriculture, this is also a 
growing industrial area, with plants employing ap- 
proximately 4,000 people. 

The Tupelo office has a personnel of eight, which 
includes the manager, counselor, three interviewers, 
interviewing clerk, and two stenographers; in addi- 
tion te this staff, the field representative of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission maintains 
his office with us. 

The manager supervises the entire operation of the 
office, builds and maintains public relations with em- 
ployers, civic organizations, other agencies, and the 
community as a whole, and assists the entire staff in 
any or all functions of the office, when necessary. 

The assignment of duties is very flexible, and all 
interviewers take work applications, issue statements 
of availability, receive employer orders, refer appli- 
cants, verify placements, take unemployment com- 
pensation and servicemen’s readjustment allowance 
claims, handle stabilization problems, make outside 
employer contacts, maintain general public relations, 
do outside recruiting, perform itinerant service, pre- 
pare ES-270 and Physical Demands Reports, handle 
clearance orders, check application files for qualified 
workers, call in workers, and other incidental tasks. 
Certain tasks are assigned to individual interviewers 
as their first-line duties with assistance being given 
in other functions, in order to keep the load balanced 
throughout the office. 

The interviewing clerk, whose desk is adjacent to 
the reception counter, serves as receptionist, receives 
all callers, and directs to the appropriate staff mem- 
ber of the office; gives general information or basic 


information relating to the Employment Service or 
cooperating agencies in the community service; takes 
continued claims (UC and SRA), counter work ap- 
plications, makes referrals, and issues statements of 
availability in noncontroversial cases; maintains ap- 
plication and UC claims files, and administers apti- 
tude tests. All callers are routed by use of the route 
slip, on which all activity is recorded and subse- 
quently transposed to the tally sheet, from which 
monthly reports are made. 

One junior stenographer serves as secretary to the 
manager; receives, stamps, distributes incoming mail, 
and is responsible for outgoing mail; compiles ES-209 
and 212 reports; edits and types Labor Market Re- 
ports; maintains the master file of local orders, posts 
referrals and placements; checks with interviewers 
for verifications; maintains ES supplies, correspon- 
dence and bulletin files, employer contact record, 
and other records of employer activities; checks and 
types travel vouchers. She also serves as stenographer 
to the Labor Supply and Employer Relations Divi- 
sions, writing letters, call-in cards, and any other 
duties pertinent to this work under the supervision 
of interviewers and counselor. 

Another junior stenographer serves as secretary to 
the UC field representative, and serves as stenog- 
rapher when needed to the manager, counselor, and 
interviewers. This stenographer transmits and re- 
ceives transmittals of claims to and from the State 
office; maintains claims correspondence and covered 
employer files, and makes applicable reports in the 
claims activities; maintains the supply of claims ma- 
terials, including those for the field representative; 
administers aptitude tests; answers the telephone, and 
assists the interviewing clerk as receptionists when 
necessary. 

The counseling program, recently installed in this 
office, plays an important part in the functions of 
the entire office, inasmuch as all personnel in the 
office route problem cases to the counselor for spe- 
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cial service. The larger portion of the load of coun- 
selees comes from veterans, handicapped applicants, 
inexperienced youth, and elderly applicants. 

Adjoining the reception counter are the work ap- 
plication, stabilization, text record, inactive employer 
order, and covered employer files, in order that the 
receptionist may pull the individual caller’s file, 
which she routes to the appropriate staff member, 
with the caller. Correspondence, bulletin, and other 
files are maintained adjacent to the stenographer’s 
desk who is responsible for the maintenance of 
them. 

Employer orders are received by telephone, visits 
to the employer, employers’ visits to the office, mail, 
and through clearance from other offices, or any 
other means the local employers might wish to use. 
Upon receipt of an order, it is circulated to all of 
the staff members charged with the filling of orders, 
one of whom checks all of the applications files for 
qualified workers who are called in and referred. 
Another staff member, when necessary, does outside 
recruiting to fill the order most expediently. Clear- 
ance orders are routed to the staff member handling 
clearance orders, who, in turn, advises all staff mem- 
bers responsible for referring to clearance, of the 


order, and takes necessary action in advertising, etc. 
Employers are kept currently advised as to progress 
being made on orders not immediately filled. Often, 
orders are developed for applicants, particularly vet- 
erans, or handicapped people, where no orders exist. 

It has been necessary to plan the handling of self- 
employed veteran claimants and this plan has been 
put into execution with favorable results. These 
claims at itinerant points are handled entirely by 
appointment, avoiding any delay for the claimant 
and distributing the load throughout the day for the 
itinerant worker. 

To date, there have been 1,315 veterans discharged 
in this area, 822 of which have been served by this 
office. A business survey is being made to ascertain 
the possibilities of placement for the load of 5,300 
potential veterans now in the service. This survey 
will include the number of men in service from each 
establishment, the number of openings that will be 
available for these and other veterans upon their 
return from service. In addition, this office is co- 
operating to the fullest with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is now entering on a large industrial 
expansion program to develop local jobs for the re- 
turning veterans and war workers.—L. T. McC.et- 
LAN, Manager, USES, Tupelo, Miss. 





CARTERSVILLE, GA. 


LOCATED IN THE red hills of north Georgia in 
a rich agricultural section, Cartersville, a town of 
approximately 6,000, is a trading center for the rural 
population of the county. “Bull Neck,” the Broad- 
way of Cartersville, on Saturday afternoon is a mass 
of men, women, and children, who have come to 
town to shop, attend to business, and discuss the 
latest news. 

Our five-person office serves two counties with a 
population of about 45,000 people, largely rural. We 
have a large tire cord plant, a knit underwear plant, 
and small mines producing iron, barytes, ochre, man- 
ganese, and lime. About 1,800 people are employed 
in the chenille industry with plants varying in size 
from two or three machines located in homes to well- 
equipped modern plants employing 150 people. 

As a pre-war agency, we spent the greater part of 
our time on unemployment compensation claims- 
taking as a result of frequent lay-offs in the chenille 
industry. Placements were made generally in domes- 
tic service, in construction jobs, and in other tempo- 
rary jobs. Several chenille plants which were just 
starting operation at the outbreak of the war had 
begun to give us orders for workers and to use our 
service. The old established plants had waiting lists 
of applicants and called on the Employment Service 
only for workers with skills difficult to locate. 

With the coming of war, we have aimed to pre- 
vent needed agricultural workers from leaving the 
farms for more lucrative jobs and to supply labor for 
our local war plants and important clearance open- 
ings. We carefully check with the farm owners as 
well as county agricultural agencies before referring 
any agricultural worker. 
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To help the farmers to supplement their income, 
as well as to supply needed labor to industry, we 
refer farmers on industrial openings during the time 
they can be spared from their farm duties. This 
source of labor has been very helpful in lumber and 
mining industries and in manufacturing plants. By 
getting a definite written statement from the farm 
owner as to the length of time the worker can be 
spared and seeing that the worker is released to re- 
turn to the farm at the end of that time, we have 
been able to continue use of this labor and have kept 
the good will of the landowners. 

For about a year after the outbreak of the war, 
local employers did not suffer any great shortage of 
workers, so our first recruitment efforts were for the 
shipyards and aircraft plants outside the area. After 
exhausting the supply of registrants in our file, we 
used occupational questionnaires to call in workers 
who had skills they were not utilizing in the war 
effort. We put handbills in all cars in town on 
Saturday afternoon, thus spreading the news from 
one end of the county to the other. At times our 
recruitment efforts for out-of-town companies were 
quite successful; at other times they were dismal 
failures, such as the time when the truck came 
for the load of workers for a plant in Florida and 
those we had recruited had slowly disappeared be- 
cause of a rumor that we were sending them to the 
Army. In a community this size the grapevine is a 
powerful factor in determining the outcome of re- 
cruitment. A neighbor’s version of what his brother 
or friend, who may or may not know the situation, 
has to say about living and working conditions starts 
rumors that outweigh whatever the Employment 
Service interviewer or company recruiter can say to 
an applicant. 





Before the stabilization plan came into effect the 
local plants began to lose workers to more lucrative 
jobs and waiting lists of applicants became things of 
the past. Then they began to call upon the local 
office for help. The majority of skilled unemployed, 
by this time, had already been referred to war work. 
We had to convince the employers that experienced 
workers were not available in the numbers they 
needed and that to have sufficient trained workers 
for future operation they would have to intensify 
their training courses and hire trainees. When em- 
ployers had decided on this course, our problem was 
locating applicants who could be trained. House-to- 
house recruiting was carried on for women, young 
people, and older people. We have had no spectacu- 
lar results from house-to-house recruiting. It is often 
tiresome work and results are discouraging, but since 
labor has become extremely short, this has been the 
only method that brings any results. 

In a community such as ours the transfer of work- 
ers from less-essential to essential plants is indeed a 
ticklish problem. The less-essential plant owners and 
the essential plant owners are neighbors, and mem- 
bers of the same church, the same clubs. At first 
there was a hesitation to accept transfers because of 
personal relationships. We used posters and news- 
paper articles to show the need of workers in war 
plants and we explained personally to all city and 
county officials and to business men, as well as to 
the plant owners, what we were going to do and 
appealed to them from the patriotic standpoint to 
help us. After that we started recruiting less-essential 
workers without hesitation and tried every way we 
knew to persuade them to go into war plants. The 
employment at less-essential plants is now reduced 
to about one-third of what it was at the outbreak 
of the war and our relationship with less-essential 
employers is still friendly. 

Because our plznts do not make end products such 
as guns, planes, or ships, we have had a definite and 
continuous job showing employees that the tire cord 
they produce goes into tires without which planes 
could not fly, that reduction of manganese is neces- 
sary in the production of batteries for the Signal 
Corps, that barytes must be mined to line the oil 
wells to produce oil. We are often so aware of these 
facts ourselves that we overlook them in talking to 
applicants for releases. It has been our experience 
that the stabilization plan is helpful in that we get 
a chance to talk to the dissatisfied worker. Letters 
from our office explaining to employees how their 
work contributes to the war effort have been posted 
on bulletin boards of companies having absenteeism 


and turn-over problems. We have also written indi- 
vidual letters to workers commending them for stay- 
ing on the job and requesting that they continue to 
work regularly until victory is won. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the small office, 
such as ours, has had to use a simplified priority re- 
ferral program. Since our plants are small, the lack 
of two or three workers can often cause a whole 
shift to have to shut down. We have received a fran- 
tic call in the middle of the morning from a miner 
saying that both his dump truck drivers failed to 
show up for work and that he will have to shut down 
his washer unless he can get two immediately. Nat- 
urally while trying to be entirely fair to all war em- 
ployers, we have referred qualified workers first to 
those whose production would be seriously affected 
by lack of labor. In meeting emergency needs of 
employers we have contributed to the war effort and 
shown employers the service we can offer. 

During wartime the small office in the rural com- 
munity, in spite of streamlining, has progressed from 
a routine service to a vital organization engaged not 
only in recruiting, but in combatting absenteeism 
and turn-over and offering suggestions to employers 
regarding better utilization of labor. The staff has 
renewed enthusiasm, a greater desire to learn, and to 
be of greater service to the community to which it 
is tied through personal and business interests. 

The industries in largely rural counties, such as we 
serve, have not expanded to such a degree that we 
anticipate any large cut-backs after the war. Our 
post-war functions will be placement of veterans and 
workers who have migrated from the county and 
who will return home when they are displaced be- 
cause of cut-backs. In many cases occupational coun- 
seling will be necessary. The less-essential plants will 
expand as soon as labor and material becomes avail- 
able. If we prove that we can aid them in restaffing 
their plants, we shall be given the job. 

We can definitely aid employers in better utiliza- 
tion of labor and upgrading of workers through our 
knowledge gained during our war experience and 
through use of special aids, such as job order speci- 
fications. 

The conditions of war have made all in the com- 
munity well aware of the USES and its place in the 
community. Whether we keep this high place de- 
pends on us. If we keep ourselves well informed, 
enthusiastic about our jobs, and maintain high pro- 
fessional standards, the Employment Service can and 
will be of value to the rural community in the post- 
war period.—Sarau A. CHEeNney, Manager, USES, 
Cartersville, Ga. 





GOODLAND, KANS. 


THE GOODLAND, KANS., office of the United 
States Employment Service is the only long-estab- 
lished office in the State which has never been re- 
quired to make a single 270 report. It serves a block 
of six northwestern agricultural Kansas counties— 
Cheyenne, Logan, Rawlins, Sherman, Thomas, and 
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a total population of which is about 

What is the role of a USES office in such an area? 
Other offices nearest are that at Hays, 159 miles from 
Goodland, and the one at Garden City, 149 miles 
from Goodland. Those distances being considered 
unreasonably far to travel, even in that area of vast 


space and straight highways, the Goodland office is 
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maintained partly because service must be provided 
to all parts of the State. 

The office had its peak staff when unemployment 
compensation benefit payments were begun on Janu- 
ary 1, 1939. Then stationed at Goodland were the 
manager, a claims taker, and two clerical persons. 
The staff was gradually reduced and by 1941 totaled 
just one—a triple-threat individual who did all Em- 
ployment Service and claims-taking work, did his 
own clerical work, including typing reports, and 
locked the office for 2 days every other week while 
he conducted itinerant service to one town in each 
of the five counties. 

Last month the staff of two, the manager and his 
stenographer, was augmented by the addition of a 
Veterans Employment Representative. Veteran con- 
tacts with the office are increasing. The itinerant 
service, intended especially to serve veterans, has been 


increased, so nine towns are now visited bi-weekly, 
some of them by the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative and some of them by the manager. 

In an area of this sort, there can never be any 
volume of local industrial placements. The office 
will continue to be of some service in supplying labor 
for jobs elsewhere; in providing job counseling and 
information, as well as a considerable measure of 
local Employment Service, for the returning veter- 
ans; and can, of course, service the public jobs, such 
as highway construction, which are expected soon. 
There is, in addition, a small but valuable traffic with 
the small employers in the area. Situated in the heart 
of the Nation’s bread basket, however, the office will 
never adequately serve this area in which the entire 
economy depends upon the wheat farm unless it re- 
Outver Hanpeter, Chief of Information, WMC for 
Kansas. 





DURANT, OKLA. 


“IT ALWAYS HAVE hired my workers without any 
help from anyone,” was the challenge to our efforts 
to promote the use of the Employment Service shortly 
after this office opened in 1938. 

Durant is a town of 10,000 population, located in 
a farming area. In 1938 our only manufacturing in- 
dustries were cotton gins, feed mills, cotton oil mills, 
and two peanut processing plants. The one itinerant 
point was the second largest town in the area, a 
county seat town with a population of 2,500 and no 
manufacturing industries. 

From the very beginning, field visits to every rural 
community, and to all employers in the area, were 
systematically carried out. Information about our 
employers, and about our community resources, was 
recorded as rapidly as it became available. In the 
meantime, the file of available applicants increased 
daily, as men and women learned that we were trying 
to find jobs for them. 

Jobs remained scarce and orders were hard to get. 
It was then that we started our monthly “Job Wanted 
Bulletin.” This was a one-page mimeographed letter 
addressed to all employers in our area, advising them 
briefly of the value of using the USES in selecting 
new employees. This was followed by a list of jobs 
wanted. Several available applicants were described, 
using numbers instead of names, listing the educa- 
tional background, training, experience, age, sex, and 
other pertinent facts. Employers were asked to call 
for further details if interested in any applicant. 

Domestic orders, actively sought, played an im- 
portant part in the pre-war activity of this office. 
A large surplus of women workers, and the lack of 
jobs in which to place them, turned attention to this 
field. A good domestic placement was good adver- 
tising and frequently gave us leads to openings. The 
housewife might mention that her husband needed 
a certain type of employee in his business. These 
leads spurred us to active solicitation and often led 
to orders. 

Farmers were urged to use the office to obtain help. 
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Arrangements were made for farm workers to meet 
in front of the office early in the morning, and a 
farmer could come in and transport as many workers 
as he needed during harvest seasons. 

With the beginning of war, a new streamlined pro- 
cedure to speed the work of the office was installed. 


Jobs became plentiful and workers scarce. Our 
task no longer was to hunt jobs but to hunt workers. 
Back to the rural communities we went, handing out 
handbills, posting signs, calling on the small mer- 
chants, and urging that everyone be advised that jobs 
were available. 


We had no war plants but workers were sent to 
aircraft plants, shipyards, munitions factories, and to 
construction jobs in every part of the United States 
and to England, South America, Alaska, Pear] Har- 
bor, Panama, and Arabia.- Our active file, which at 
one time had more than 4,000 cards, now had less 
than 100, comprised mostly of the very young, the 
very old, and other marginal workers. 


With VE-Day, the flow of returning veterans in- 
creased steadily. Everyone interested in a job was 
placed. Others wanted a rest before going to work, 
but most of these have checked our job list and have 
jobs in mind for the near future. 


In our field visiting program, job orders for vet- 
erans are being taken from every business firm. Many 
companies are reserving some jobs for veterans, 
placing orders with us to be held until qualified 
veterans come in. 


The population in this area was not changed 
greatly by the war. Our industries remained about 
the same. Unless new industries are brought in, there 
are not enough jobs in this area to care for all return- 
ing veterans and displaced war workers. Those re- 
turning are bringing with them new skills and trades 
unfamiliar in our area. When the veterans and the 
displaced war workers return, we shall revert to the 
job of hunting jobs, but this task will be easier than 
in the past because we have made a place for ourselevs 
in the community—Leta P. Gresins, Manager, 
USES, Durant, Okla. 
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TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


THE TWIN FALLS office serves the entire Twin 
Falls County—with a population of 50,000—and a 
small portion of the neighboring Owyhee County. 
It includes the communities of Buhl, Filer, Hansen, 
Kimberly, Murtaugh, and Twin Falls. This county 
is situated in the heart of Magic Valley and ranks 
high in the United States in agricultural wealth, both 
because of its crops and its processed food products. 

The Minidoka Relocation Center for Japanese 
evacuees is established near Twin Falls. Interviewers 
are called upon to take “Offers of Employment” 
from employers wishing to hire the evacuees. Inter- 
viewers keep in close working contact with the War 
Relocation Authority, assisting it and employers in 
every way possible, and often interviewing and ad- 
vising the evacuees. 

During the period when the food processing plants 
and agricultural activities were operating at their 
peak and employers constantly needed more and 
more help from an almost depleted labor market, the 
local United States Employment Service was faced 
with a definite problem. Interviewers personally con- 
tacted housewifes in an effort to recruit women who 
had not responded to newspaper and radio appeals. 
These women were placed in the food processing 


plants even though a great many could only work 
part time. Interviewers kept in close contact with 
the schools during the agricultural harvest season and 
many boys and girls were recruited to work in the 
fields after school and on Saturdays. Each year the 
schools have agreed to close for 2 weeks during the 
peak of the season and children of all ages have been 
routed through the USES office for farm work. 
Many acres of crops have been saved by this coop- 
erative arrangement. During these weeks the USES 
personnel was on the job as early as 6 a.m. Inter- 
viewers, with the aid of other personnel, would re- 
ceive and record employer (farmers’) orders, organ- 
ize the boys and girls into groups and within a few 
hours have as many as 450 children on their way to 
the fields. As a result of these efforts in the past 
there has been no loss of production on the farm 
nor in the food processing plants. 

Expanded service to veterans is being stressed and 
interviewers are becoming acquainted with all the 
services available to them in order to assist and 
counsel them. Complete registrations are taken on 
all veterans, wherever possible, and extra efforts made 
to place them in work suitable to their qualifications 
and physical ability. This will be the biggest job for 
employment interviewers in the near future.—BeEssiz 
B. Crark, Interviewer I, USES, Twin Falls, Idaho 





“SATELLITE” OFFICES 








“SATELLITE” offices are those which are close to but not part of large metropolitan offices. These 
articles describe their activities, functions, and their relationships with nearby metropolitan offices. 








WEST WARWICK, RB. I. 


THE WEST WARWICK district United States Em- 
ployment Service office, located 12 miles from Provi- 
dance, is one of several “satellite” offices in Rhode 
Island, none of which is more than 45 miles distant 
from the Providence office and the State administra- 
tive office. It serves Kent County which has an area 
of approximately 175 square miles and a population 
of 60,000. In 1938, a branch office was opened in 
the Warwick City Hall in Apponaug, 4 miles from 
the main office, to facilitate handling unemployment 
compensation claimants in that thickly settled area. 

In the pre-war period, the major industrial activity 
in the district was in the spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
and finishing textiles, with cotton and rayon pre- 
dominating, and the manufacture of corduroy, vel- 
veteen, and lace. All of these plants have been 
converted to war work. Several small foundry and 
machine shops, shipyards, textile chemicals labora- 
tories, and a number of other small manufacturers 
are located there. 

The office has had close working relationships with 
the Providence office since its opening. Kent County 
normally supplies labor to Providence, since it is a 
terminal of Providence transportation systems. There 
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are a number of plants located almost equidistant 
from the centers of each district and employers have 
always sought workers from both Providence and 
Kent Counties. As a result, there is a constant inter- 
change of orders between the two district offices. 

In 1936 the staff was composed of the manager, 
one senior interviewer, two interviewers, a reception- 
ist, and a clerk-stenographer. It has always been a 
full-functioning office. The size of the staff pro- 
hibited divisionalization, but the various functions 
were delegated to individuals as far as possible. Al- 
though all three interviewers were responsible for in- 
terviewing and placement, the assignment of workers 
to public works projects was still a major activity 
and absorbed practically the full time of one inter- 
viewer. Another interviewer concentrated on the 
placement of applicants in the professional and com- 
mercial fields and of women in factories and domes- 
tic service. The senior interviewer supervised and 
assisted the interviewers, was responsible for public 
relations from within the office in such activities as 
order-taking, and assisted the manager in employer 
visiting when necessary. 

As the volume of public works assignments de- 
creased, more attention was given to employer vis- 
iting and to publicizing the functions of the Service. 
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Considerable time was devoted to the training of the 
Employment Service staff, particularly in the field of 
interviewing. The manager assumed the major re- 
sponsibilities for the development of public relations. 

In 1938, when unemployment compensation claims 
were first paid in Rhode Island, it was necessary to 
provide additional space for the handling of claim- 
ants during the greater part of the year. A skeleton 
staff handled USES activities which were confined 
to registration and very limited placement in current 
and unsolicited orders. In-service training, employer 
contacting, and other public relations activities were 
at a standstill. 

In the 2 years which followed, the organization 
of the office varied. The manager was at one time 
responsible only for USES activities while another 
staff member known as a “deputy” was responsible 
for the activities of the claims-taking staff. After a 
few months had elapsed, the manager and “deputy” 
became known as co-managers with little variation 
in operations or functions with the exception that 
it became the responsibility of the USES staff to 
report placement activities with respect to benefit 
claimants to the Unemployment Compensation Unit. 
With the passage of the Civil Service Act in Rhode 
Island, the USES and UC staff were “integrated” 
under the supervision of one manager. 


In late 1940 the West Warwick office was staffed 
with nine employees: a manager, one senior inter- 
viewer, one interviewer, three aides, and three clerk- 
typists; and the branch office in Apponaug with 
four: one senior interviewer, one interviewer, one 
aide, and one clerk-typist. The public relations pro- 
gram continued to be handled almost exclusively by 
the manager. In both offices the senior interviewers 
were responsible for the interviewing and the place- 
ment functions, assisted by the interviewers. One of 
the senior interviewers administered the testing pro- 
gram for both offices, and one interviewer handled 
the placement of farm workers in addition to his 
other duties. The aides performed the functions of 
processing unemployment compensation claims. The 
clerk-typists assisted in the reception and clerical 
functions of both the USES and UC. 

Staff training and public relations programs were 
revived and the offices were gradually reestablishing 
their position in the community. Technical aides 
for the staff, developed locally and at headquarters, 
contributed considerably to the progress of the ser- 
vice. The testing program was expanded, and was 
accepted and endorsed by many employers. 

It was during this period that the defense program 
began. Construction of an air station at a locality 
about 14 miles from the West Warwick office and 
8 miles from the Apponaug office was begun. The 
labor supply was adequate for the demands at that 
time since there was still much unemployment. Re- 
cruitment for Federal Civil Service positions became 
active and the office worked closely with the Civil 
Service representative who recruited workers in the 
office at regular intervals. 

Activities increased in the field of newspaper ar- 
ticles, advertising, and radio broadcasts. Extra ef- 
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forts were made to place in private industry Work 
Projects Administration and National Youth Admin- 
istration workers and others employed on public 
works. Vocational training courses were being 
planned for aircraft and machine trades in public 
and private schools, and employers were developing 
on-the-job training. Testing activities in the USES 
were increased. Inter-State recruitment expanded, 
workers we.e assisted in completing applications for 
employment everywhere in the United States, as 
well as in Newfoundland, Scotland, Trinidad, and 
Iceland. Expansion of war industry in this area 
began much later than in some other sections of the 
country, the general upswing in manufacturing start- 
ing in 1942. 

The draft was taking skilled workers from some 
plants and demands for replacements increased. In 
the textile industry almost all training is done on 
the job and it became increasingly difficult to replace 
some of the more highly skilled personnel. 

Expansion of the staff engaged in employer con- 
tacting became necessary, and many and varied prob- 
lems arose. Plants were planning additions, there 
was a shortage of white collar workers, material 
shortages were causing lay-offs (most of which were 
temporary but nevertheless threatened the employer 
with loss of his skilled workers), complaints of labor 
pirating began to be received, and labor scouts from 
other areas were advertising in local papers for 
skilled workmen. Construction workers laid off when 
the air station was completed were quickly absorbed 
in other employment, specifications of employer 
orders were relaxed, and stronger appeals to workers 
were made through the newspapers, radio, and per- 
sonal addresses. Cooperative agreements were made 
with the education departments for the training and 
placement of trainees. 

Textile mills lost so many of their employees due 

to the attractive wages being paid elsewhere that 
wages were increased and working conditions im- 
proved. However, wages were still comparatively 
low and it was difficult to interest additional workers 
in accepting textile employment, since new employees 
in almost every instance must start on the third 
shift, and because transportation to these plants was 
difficult and in a few cases nonexistent. 
' Every conceivable method of recruiting workers 
was attempted, posters were placed in public places, 
employer files were combed for the names and ad- 
dresses of former employees to whom the USES sent 
call-in cards, women who would not normally be in 
the labor market were urged to apply for employ- 
ment, movie shorts were shown in local theatres, 
house-to-house canvassing was undertaken by some 
employers, prizes were awarded to employees who 
could recruit new workers, and some employers pro- 
vided free transportation as an inducement to work- 
ers. Industry became increasingly dependent upon 
the USES for advice and assistance in solving its 
personnel problems. 

With the completion of the air station, recruitment 
of aircraft workers took first place in our attention. 
Since there were no trained aircraft workers avail- 
able in Rhode Island, many of the workers had to 
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be recruited from among applicants who had some 
experience in mechanical work or who indicated 
aptitudes for that type of employment. Minor labor 
disputes flared up and our office was often called 
upon to meet with labor and management to discuss 
their problems. 

We urged workers in less-essential industries to ac- 
cept essential employment and our offices remained 
open evenings to serve applicants who wished to 
learn about job opportunities without having to lose 
time from their regular work. Wives of servicemen 
assigned to the air station settled in fairly large num- 
bers in the neighborhood of Apponaug and many 
were placed in clerical and light factory work where 
a minimum of training was required. 

For some time it had been impossible to maintain 
all the normal functions of the USES. Selection 
factors on employer orders had been reduced to a 
minimum. Full registration of applicants had to be 
discontinued, and a route slip developed as the 
equivalent of a skeleton registration. Testing ser- 
vices to less-essential industries had been discon- 
tinued, and little or no action taken on orders re- 
ceived from such establishments. The public relations 
program was limited to activities which were essential 
to the prosecution of the war. Employers engaged in 
war contracts were requested to provide the service 
with much more detailed information on their plans 
and problems than had ever been anticipated in 
peacetime. 

In the meantime, the West Warwick office had 
lost several employees through enlistments and trans- 
fers. By the spring of 1943 the staff was composed 
of the manager, a senior interviewer, two inter- 
viewers, a receptionist, and a clerk-stenographer in 
West Warwick, and a senior interviewer in the Ap- 
ponaug office. 

Complaints of piracy and turn-over rates made a 
stabilization program imperative, and in May 1943 
an interim program was established. 

Our next problem was that of employee utilization. 
The War Manpower Commission Chief of Training 
promoted the Training-Within-Industry series with 


local employers and met with such success that a 
local Congress of Industrial Organizations union re- 
quested that a course similar to the Job Relations 
Training Course be given to its shop stewards. 

By 1943 apparently every available worker in the 
district was employed and most applicants served by 
the office were persons who wished to make applica- 
tion for statements of availability to change their 
employment. Appeals from the local office decisions 
were not numerous, and were heard by the appeals 
panel serving the Providence district. 

In 1944 the number of applicants coming to the 
office gradually decreased, so that it was possible to 
resume many pre-war functions and to plan for fu- 
ture operations. Two new interviewers and a clerk- 
typist were added to the West Warwick staff and one 
interviewer promoted to senior interviewer. The Ap- 
ponaug office hired a clerk-stenographer. 

In December 1944 the compiling of Job Order 
Specifications was assigned to an interviewer as a 
full-time function. Full registration of all applicants 
has been resumed, and preparations are being made 
to develop the testing program on an even larger 
scale than existed before the war.. Selection of ap- 
plicants for referral is again being performed from 
an active file. 

We are very active in the field of services to vet- 
erans and the handicapped, and are developing a 
counseling program. In addition to his services to 
veterans within the office, the Veterans Employment 
Representative has met with local officials of West 
Warwick in planning community services to veterans, 
and is executive secretary of the Veterans Reemploy- 
ment and Retraining Committee in nearby Coventry. 

‘Reconversion to peacetime production in the West 
Warwick district should not be a serious problem. 
The textile mills will be able to resume production 
of civilian goods within a very short period. At pres- 
ent, there is no indication that the naval facilities 
will cease to operate with the end of the war, and 
other plants which converted to war work should 
require a minimum of retooling—Mary I. Matue- 
son, Manager, USES, West Warwick, R. I. 





WAUKESHA, WIS. 


A “SATELLITE,” the dictionary states, is a smaller 
body attending and revolving around a larger one. 
Does this describe the Waukesha, Wis., office and its 
proximity to Milwaukee, an industrial city of over 
one-half million population? 

We think not. We rather feel that we are sister 
planets, a big sister and a little sister to be sure, but 
sister planets nevertheless. Both have the same duties, 
obligations, responsibilities, and rewards in propor- 
tionate share. Both recognize responsibilities and ob- 
ligations to each other. 


The city of Waukesha, population 20,000, lies about 
15 miles due west of the heart of Milwaukee. Rapid 
transit trains with hourly service, a bus line with 
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five daily runs, and three paved highways connect 
the two cities. 

The Waukesha United States Employment Service 
office services three counties, having proportionately 
heavy industrial centers, including foundries, internal 
combustion engine manufacturers, tank and plate 
shops, food manufacturers and processors, aluminum 
ware manufacturers, furniture and shoes, to mention 
only a few. These industries normally employ the 
greater portion of the local population. 

Several points in the district are more conveniently 
located to Milwaukee than to Waukesha. Milwaukee 
generally offers slightly better wage scales than the 
small communities nearby and consequently, when 
the country began to gear for war and the call went 
out for an unlimited number of production workers, 
the exodus from the small towns to greater Milwau- 
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kee was great. The manager of the Waukesha USES 
office invited local employers to meet with him to 
discuss the situation. The area director and the 
manager of the Milwaukee office participated in the 
discussion. At this meeting the Milwaukee manager 
agreed that his office would make every effort to 
persuade applicants residing in the Waukesha dis- 
trict to return there for referral to openings in their 
local communities. This arrangement worked well 
and relieved to some extent what threatened to be 
a very serious manpower problem as Government 
contracts kept pouring into the district. Arrange- 
ments were also made for the Waukesha office to 
refer applicants, who for some reason or another 
could or would not fit into the local manpower pic- 
ture, direct to industries located on the west side 
of Milwaukee rather than have them go through the 
Milwaukee office. The Milwaukee USES agreed to 
refer applicants direct to those industries in the Wau- 
kesha district which were more accessible from Mil- 
waukee than was the Waukesha office. 

The mutual advantages of this cooperation became 
more evident than ever as the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s program of controls was expanded. Dupli- 
cate order for the more important war production 
firms in both districts were filed in each office. Re- 
quests for statements of availability by workers from 
localities in the Waukesha district more convenient 
to Milwaukee were handled by the Milwaukee office. 

The Waukesha office utilizes the services of a tem- 
porary interviewer to service the many food process- 
ing plants in the district during the seasonal packs; 
since it is impossible for one man adequately to ser- 
vice every canning factory in the three counties, 
Milwaukee, being closer than Waukesha to one 
county in our territory, services the food processors 
of that county during this critical period. 

All other employers in the district outside of the city 
of Waukesha are serviced by an itinerant interviewer 
out of the Waukesha office who personally contacts 
each important employer in his territory at least once 
each week, carrying a complete employment service 
directly to the employer. His contacts in the field 
have inspired a flattering confidence in the USES 
among the employers. All manpower problems are 
brought to his attention at the time of his visit and 
the manner in which his suggestions are usually con- 
sidered shows great respect for the USES and the 
service it can render. 

Because of the proximity of metropolitan Mil- 
waukee and that city’s many attractions for the po- 


tential worker, it was inevitable that many problems 
arose involving solicitation of workers in the Wau- 
kesha district by Milwaukee employers. This situation 
prevailed throughout the intinerant interviewer’s 
territory and was difficult to control. It would have 
been natural for employers to have contacted the 
Milwaukee office when these problems developed 
(and to the layman it might seem more direct and 
expeditious), but the employers’ reliance upon the 
USES which has been developed in the field has 
saved the Milwaukee office much unnecessary work. 
When Milwaukee employers solicit workers from the 
Waukesha area, Waukesha district employers now 
merely turn the matter over to the itinerant inter- 
viewer who reviews it with the proper person in the 
Milwaukee office and the difficulty is usually straight- 
ened out. 

In the handling of veterans the Waukesha office 
finds many advantages in its proximity to Milwau- 
kee. The veteran who is a resident of Waukesha 
finds very little inconvenience in working in Milwau- 
kee and if a suitable opportunity to match his apti- 
tudes and ambitions is not available locally, we can 
contact the Milwaukee office within a few moments 
to determine what opportunities are waiting for this 
veteran. Another advantage is the market for tech- 
nological and professional help in Milwaukee. 

Waukesha is not a “boom-town.” The city’s popu- 
lation has experienced only a moderate war-time 
inflation although its industries have greatly increased 
their total employment and production for the war 
effort. These industries will not die but will recon- 
vert when peace comes. The majority of our plants 
were asked to produce for the armed services essen- 
tially the same products they had been producing 
for civilian use. 

Most of our employers have recognized that the 
USES has been instrumental in supplying them with 
workers, curbing turn-over and absenteeism, and in 
providing other specialized services. They have be- 
come better acquainted with USES tools for selective 
placement and have recognized their value in our 
closer association through these trying times. We be- 
lieve that they will not forget. We believe that the 
USES is an established local institution of service and 
that our employers will recognize the value of USES 
services in peace as well as in war. In the years to 
come, the Waukesha USES sees an expanded and 
accepted service to workers, to veterans, to industries, 
and to the public in general—A. R. Have, [nter- 
viewer, USES, Waukesha, Wis. 





WOBURN, MASS. 


WOBURN, MASS., is a small city about 10 miles 
north of Boston. The United States Employment 
Service office in this city serves not only Woburn but 
the surrounding towns of Winchester, Stoneham, 
Reading, North Reading, Wilmington, and Burling- 
ton. Our labor market area has some small industries 
of its own but serves also as a “bedroom” for many 
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workers employed in Boston. Many residents of the 
area prefer to work in Boston because of its greater 
employment opportunities and good transportation 
facilities between the two cities. 

This office, like many other smaller offices, had 
its beginning about the time when unemployment 
compensation benefits first became available to dis- 
placed workers. 

When the office was opened in 1937, industrial 
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employment was at a very low ebb—large numbers 
employed on Federal works projects, and many others 
eligible for unemployment compensation benefits. 

Partly because the office was the place to apply 
for unemployment compensation and the name of 
the Commission itself carried “Unemployment” in 
it, this office became generally known both in the 
press and in conversation as the “unemployment of- 
fice.” The office had been accepted only as a place 
at which an individual could sign his name on a 
claim and receive a check. The value of the office 
in carrying out its employment functions was as yet 
unknown. 

Many of the residents in this area were familiar 
with the employment office in the city of Boston 
which had its beginning in 1906. Therefore, many 
persons would register for work and file a claim for 
unemployment compensation benefits at Woburn and 


in addition would travel to Boston and also file an - 


application for work at the employment office in 
Boston, no doubt feeling that they would have a 
better opportunity of obtaining work through the 
larger office. 

The Woburn office immediately set up a firm vis- 
iting program to acquaint employers with the em- 
ployment functions of the office. The start was 
modest, mainly because the only possible job oppor- 
tunities were to be found among seasonal employers 
—owners of roadside restaurants, truck gardens, etc. 
These employers were called upon periodically and 
informed of the various services available to them in 
obtaining a qualified staff of workers. Employer 
orders began to trickle in to the office slowly. Just 
as slowly the office became recognized as the place 
to which a worker should go to seek employment. 

Most employers remained to be convinced that the 
office could help them. The city government, like 
most other employers, still looked upon the office 
merely as a benefit-paying organization. The firm 
visiting program was pursued as the best means of 
breaking down employer resistance. However, with 
the industrial life of the community at a low ebb 
and an abundance of workers available at the gate, 
we had tough sledding in getting employers to use 
the office. Progress was made, and during 1939- 
1940 more and more local employers contacted the 
local office as openings developed. By this time it 
could really be said that employers had finally ac- 
cepted the office as a place to which they could turn 
to obtain aid in getting their plants completely staffed. 

As employment increased in the community with 
the advent of the defense program, the number of 
welfare recipients and Work Projects Administration 
workers decreased, and the city government found 
itself unable to complete projects because it coudn’t 
find key workers. The office began to receive calls 
for various types of key construction workers for 
these projects. Thus, the city officials came to recog- 
nize the USES office as an employment office. 


As the defense program developed, many other 
communities began to have a limited labor supply. 
However, the demand for labor in Woburn did not 
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increase correspondingly and the supply of labor 
remained fairly large. 

The value of the office to the worker seeking em- 
ployment outside the community began to show some 
significance. Employers in the communities within 
the metropolitan area and within a 15-mile radius 
of the Woburn office coudn’t recruit workers and 
USES offices serving these employers began to trans- 
mit clearance orders to other areas. Applicants were 
interviewed, transportation difficulties ironed out, and 
referrals made in increasingly large numbers to these 
employers. The number of unemployed workers in 
the Woburn office area decreased even further, and 
the office became known as a place to which a 
worker could go to obtain employment anywhere 
within commuting distance of his home. 

Suddenly we were in the war and employment 
immediately jumped to unexpected heights. Workers 
started to shop for better-paying jobs and employers 
placed more and more orders with the employment 
office. Workers now were definitely interested in 
obtaining jobs rather than unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. Many employers in the area sud- 
denly realized that it was no longer “business as 
usual,” that the day when they had workers clam- 
oring at their gates was a thing of the past, and 
that they had personnel problems which had to be 
solved. They found they must eliminate turn-over 
to maintain their levels of employment. 


More and more employers requested information 
—their reputation in the community, how their wages 
compared with those paid in outside communities, 
and how they could make their plants more attrac- 
tive to workers. In fact, employers brought all types 
of problems to the office and accepted the office as 
the clearing house for them. They sought aid in 
obtaining workers, in improving employer-employee 
relationships, recreational opportunities, and other 
incentive type of activities. Representatives of vari- 
ous departments of the city goverament visited the 
office frequently for assistance in rehabilitating 
families through changes of employment of family 
members, in relocating individuals from other com- 
munities, and in numerous other ways. Heads of 
various city departments such as the Recreation 
Committee consulted the office for suggestions prior 
to planning budgets or planning for expansion of 
recreational facilities. This small office was now 
very definitely a part of the economic life of the 
community. Information and advice was continually 
sought on many aspects of the labor market—labor 
demands, wages, working conditions. 

The office had changed from an unemployment 
office or an employment office to an Employment 
Service. 


But what about the future of the small USES of- 
fice after final victory when the men and women of 
our armed forces have returned to their homes? Will 
the small office continue to hold its place in the 
community life? Undoubtedly, local employers will 
continue to make use of all the services available to 
them through this office. The workers, wherever 
they may now be working, will in turn again seek 
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the local employment office. The discharged veteran 
will also avail himself of the facilities and services 
offered by the local office. It is hoped that city offi- 
cials will continue to plan their work projects in co- 
operation with the employment office so that such 
projects can supplement the industrial work of the 
community and thus assure jobs for as many workers 
as possible. 

The larger offices in the metropolitan areas should 
continue to make openings available to the smaller 
suburban offices at least in proportion to their relative 


populations so that the small offices may continue 
to offer job opportunities to those who wish to live 
in the suburbs while working in the metropolitan area. 

The gains that have been made through the war 
emergency can be maintained only through close 
relations between the employment office and the 
worker, the employment office and employers, the 
employment office and the various city departments. 
In this way the small office can continue to be a vital 
part of the community life—STEpHEN J. FLYNN, 
Manager, USES, Woburn, Mass. 


ITINERANT POINT OFFICES 





the following articles. 





ITINERANT POINT offices are outpost or substations of the United States Employment Service set 
up to serve localities whose population is too sparse to warrant the opening of a full-time office. These 
points are serviced either by a full-time interviewer from a nearby local office or by visiting interviewers 
on a periodic schedule. How these interviewers function and what the service accomplishes is told in 








SOMERSET, PA. 


IN THE SPRING of 1944, a local office conference 
was held in Somerset, Pa., to discuss the extension 
of services of the United States Employment Service 
office to other points within the county. The need 
for such service was set by the peculiar geographical 
character of Somerset County, the area served -by 
the office. The territory has several towns of ap- 
proximately the same size ranging in distance from 
15 to 28 miles from the Somerset office. Public 
transportation from such points to the office is very 
poor. To reach the men and women in these removed 
areas who could profit from our job service we es- 
tablished a branch or itinerant office in their local 
communities. 

We had to decide what service was to be offered 
and how much time was to be alloted to it. Official 
itinerant service for the purpose of unemployment 
compensation activity had been discontinued early 
in 1942 because of the reduction in the claims load. 
Such activity was still very light in 1944. There did 
not seem to be adequate justification for the renewal 
of itinerant service * such a basis. However, bring- 
ing the USES knowledge of local and out-of-area jobs 
to residents of such areas would be beneficial to 
them and to the war effort and we outlined a ten- 
tative schedule, calling for four branch points, each 
to be serviced 3 hours in the afternoon 1 day per 
week, 

The machinery for establishing the proposed ser- 
vice was then set in motion. Notices were posted in 
the one daily and four weekly county newspapers. 
Office sites were selected. Notices were posted at 
these points and an interviewer assigned to the job. 

The interviewer took with him copies of local job 
orders and a list of clearance openings. A record 
was kept of the activities of each spot in order to 
Justify the time and expense of servicing the locality. 
Results were slow at first because the community was 
not fully aware of the service. At the end of 4 
months, an inventory was taken which showed the 
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following results of this experimental venture. 


Reception 
contacts Referrals 


Boswell, Pa 74 
Meyersdale, Pa 63 
Cpe PRs ioe scccsccececccteccsestescose 23 
I a BPI dssiecktectrinsdiinsicciidion 38 


Since referrals were negligible at the latter two points, 
permission was obtained from the area office to dis- 
continue the service. 

Itinerant service is valuable to employers and job 
seekers alike. For example, it was generally agreed 
that, with the lack of jobs for girls and women in 
the county, outside employers could benefit from our 
labor surplus. Pooled interviews prior to the estab- 
lishment of the itinerant service had few placements. 
The applicants were not being reached. The next 
employer scheduled for positive recruitment was ad- 
vised to accompany our interviewer to the itinerant 
spot. The results were gratifying; the employer inter- 
viewed 43 persons, hired 33. The same schedule was 
tried subsequently with other out-of-area employers. 
Results were generally better than when the em- 
poyer confined his recruiting exclusively to the regu- 
lar office. 

The branch offices proved very helpful to em- 
ployers in matters concerning employment stabiliza- 
tion. Frequently these offices were used by employers 
who had detailed information to give us in reporting 
apparent violations of the plan, in supplying us de- 
tails for deciding applications for statements of avail- 
ability, or in making appeals. This was especially 
true of timber operators or coal stripping firms who 
were remotely located. 

In addition, veterans who were unable to travel 
from their home community and workers who were 
seeking release and yet did not want to lose much 
time from the job sought advice at these stations. 

The local office staff found that the itinerant ser- 
vice allowed them to tie many loose ends. Referrals 
which could not be checked in any other manner 
were given to the interviewer going into the county 
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to check in the towns or on his route. Reports of 
men hired in violation of stabilization rules were 
checked at the actual work operations or with the 
payrolls of employers. With the inception of the 
priority referral plan, we were able to combine ac- 
ceptance of requests for priority and ceilings, and 
checks on compliance with the itinerant service. 
When the program began, the office force num- 
bered eight. Later, with transfer and resignation re- 
ducing the staff to six, it was necessary to assign the 


tasks at branch offices to the employer relations in- 
terviewer. This consolidation of work proved advan- 
tageous since it resulted in more efficient service to 
employers. 

While itinerant service has not answered all our 
problems or sufficiently widened our coverage, it has 
proved valuable in planning for a broadened pro- 
gram in the future when we shall be called upon 
to service returning war workers and veterans.— 
Dermot F. Wotre, Manager, USES, Somerset, Pa. 





FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


THE FORT COLLINS, Colo., office area consists 
of the north three-fourths of Larimer County and all 
of Jackson County. The major part of the popula- 
tion—13,000—is concentrated in the city of Fort 
Collins and in the rich irrigated valley of the Cache 
La Poudre River located in the southeast corner of 
the area. The Roosevelt National Forest in north- 
west Larimer County has many small sawmill and 
logging camps which are from 20 to 80 miles from 
the United States Employment Service office. The 
most remote part of the local office area is Jackson 
County, commonly known as North Park. The county 
seat is 101 miles from the local office by the nearest 
route through crooked canyons and over a high 
mountain pass which can be traveled only during the 
summer months. North Park was first settled as cow 
country. In the last decade sawmill and logging have 
developed into leading industries. Other flourishing 
industries are fluorspar mining, coal mining, oil well 
drilling, petroleum production, and a cooperage stock 
mill. 

Jackson County and the adjoining logging camps 
of Larimer County have suffered from a critical 
shortage for workers throughout the war. This was 
caused by the sparse population, isolated location, 
out-migration, draft calls, and also the expanded 
operations in such essential items as timber products, 
petroleum, fluorspar, and coal. 

We make two regularly scheduled itinerant trips 
each month to the Jackson County area during the 
summer months, and one regular trip each month 
during the winter. On these trips the ES-270 and 
other reports are gathered, orders are taken for help, 
referrals are checked, compliance audits are made, 
applicants are interviewed and referrals to jobs are 
made, applications for statements of availability or 
referral are taken and acted upon, and problems of 
both employer and employee are handled on these 
trips. 

Here are some of the types of problems we have 
been called upon to meet: 


Use of Prisoner-of-War Labor.—Prisoner-of-war 
labor was available only in minimum groups of 125 
individuals, according to Army regulations. When 
several small operators asked us to get prisoners for 
logging operations, we learned that the Army would 
not enter into contracts for the use of small groups. 
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We found that larger companies in the vicinity 
needed workers too, and after certifying their need, 
we were able to arrange for a supply of prisoners 
of war by grouping the requirements of the small 
and large companies. As a result, production of 
timber products was considerably expanded in the 
area. These employers hire all the regular labor we 
can refer to them. “Free” workers are used as key 
men or on hazardous jobs from which prisoners of 
war are barred. Some of the logging operators were 
not able to get prisoner-of-war labor because there 
was no larger company nearby with which to pool 
its needs. We have partially met the labor needs of 
this type of employer by recruiting agricultural work- 
ers during off-season (usually Spanish-American sugar 
beet workers) and Japanese-Americans from the re- 
location centers. 


Limited Referrals.—Each spring the largest saw- 
mill in the area has to close down for about 4 weeks 
because of a shortage of logs. This releases workers 
for temporary periods and we send them to other 
employers on a limited referral basis, which means 
they are available only until the shut-down ends. 
Without this limitation we would have to find many 
replacements when the mill reopens. 


Seasonal Lulls.—Seasonal shut-downs also create 
tasks for us. Last fall a cooperage stock mill closed 
for the winter months. Although the mill is 120 miles 
from our local office, we were present for the shut- 
down so that we could interview the men for possible 
referral to other essential work in the locality or 
outside the area. 

Later in the winter a fluospar mine and mill were 
forced to close because of the severe weather which 
prevented open-pit mining. Again we made the 117- 
mill trip to the mill and interviewed the workers as 
they came off the job. A special recruiter represent- 
ing a lead mine where workers were critically needed 
accompanied us. 


High Priority Contractor—Last summer a con- 
tractor came from Texas to build a cycling plant on 
the oil dome in the center of North Park, and ordered 
75 workers. This seemed a forbidding recruitment 
task in an area already drained of labor. The con- 
tractor was given a manpower ceiling of 75 and a 
high recruitment priority. The order was placed in 
State clearance; we were able to send several workers 
from the Fort Collins community and we received 
some help from the neighboring offices of the area. 
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The Denver office granted permission to conduct 
positive recruitment at one office. By offering to fur- 
nish immediate transportation to the job, the com- 
pany representative obtained several men on the 
spot. Although the job was never completely staffed, 
the contractor was able to complete the major part 
of the construction before winter. 

The ES-270 series of reports has been very helpful 
in serving distant parts of the area. They have 
brought us much closer to the employers in our ef- 
fort to provide them with the necessary labor and 
services. They have provided us with information 


that would have been difficult to obtain otherwise. 


Employers in this section are very cooperative in 
offering employment to returning veterans, and we 
believe lumbering camps will appeal to many ex- 
servicemen. Here they will find quiet and solitude; 
they can work when they please on a piece-rate wage; 
go fishing in one of the nearby streams or lakes 
where mountain trout abound; go deer hunting in 
the fall; and in general build up their health in 
outdoor surroundings——Wm. H. Gaascu, Manager, 


USES, Ft. Collins, Colo. 





MURPHY SBORO, ILL. 


THIS OFFICE serves four counties—with a com- 
bined area of 1,441 square miles and maintains itin- 
erant service to six points each week. 

There has been no significant change in any of 
the industries in this area during the past 4 years. 
A few of our plants have had small war contracts 
from time to time, but these did not necessitate con- 
version or increase in employment. The only de- 
mands made locally of this office were for the workers 
needed to take care of turn-over. 

The prevailing wage has always been low (40 
cents per hour in shoe and garment factories) and 
has not increased over 5 to 10 cents per hour since 
the beginning of the war. This necessarily caused 
a high separation rate and workers accepted em- 
ployment in war plants outside of this area paying 
higher wages. 

At the beginning of the war we had a large labor 
supply. Because we did not have any local war in- 
dustries, we had to devote a lot of effort to sell ap- 
plicants the idea of leaving the area to accept jobs 
in war plants. Among the chief reasons for not want- 
ing the leave the area were home ties, lack of funds 
to reestablish themselves in other localities, and home 
ownership of small acreages from which they derived 
a large part of their livelihood. 


To encourage out-migration employers were asked 
to advance transportation to the job with subsistence 
money while enroute and guaranteed housing on ar- 
rival at the job site; employers were also encouraged 
to hire husbands and wives, wherever possible, and 
in some cases hire all members of the family. Civic 
and church organizations cooperated in urging work- 
ers to take war jobs out of the area where workers 
could best serve the war effort. 


Resistance to inter-office recruitment diminished. 
However, despite the large drain on manpower re- 
serve by inter-office recruitment, there is still an 
ample supply to take care of our local labor needs. 

Our office has been formulating plans and devising 
means to cope with the situation ‘that will face this 
labor surplus when displaced war workers and de- 
mobilized servicemen return. 


We anticipate an increased workload in the office 
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and with a limited staff, we have endeavored to make 
our staff as flexible as possible. We have given on- 
the-job training and have shifted employees from 
one position to another to give them actual work 
experience. 

An extensive field visiting program has been in- 
augurated to solicit orders and ascertain future labor 
needs. In our field visits special emphasis has been 
placed on selling the employer on the use of veterans 
and offering the services of a job analyst to make 
surveys of the employers’ plants. 


Adequate itinerant service, especially to employers, 
has always been a problem. We have no way of de- 
termining the workload at any point on a specific 
day, and this makes it difficult always to have the 
needed staff at that time. To render better service 
to employers at itinerant points, we chose one such 
point to-conduct a survey of all employers, large and 
small, to determine present and future labor needs, 
and to collect information affecting veterans. For 
example, we asked employers how many former em- 
ployees are in the armed services, the number ex- 
pected to return to their old jobs, and the number 
of present employees who will probably be displaced 
by returning veterans. We also asked for informa- 
tion on plans for expansion and the probable number 
of additional workers that may be needed. The in- 
formation compiled from this single survey has been 
very helpful and plans are being made for similar 
surveys at all of our itinerant points. Volunteer 
workers from community organizations are assisting 
us in these surveys. 


In making our plans for the future, we are keep- 
ing in mind certain key facts: That 29 percent of 
the population of one of our counties was on some 
form of relief during 1941; that during the interim 
only a few small industries located in our area, em- 
ploying approximately 300 workers. 

We have already noticed the trend in employer 
orders of higher employment standards as more 
workers return to this area. Employers know that 
they can hire more selectively in a surplus market. 
Experience and observation have taught us that com- 
plete registrations are nesessary if we are to do an 
adequate job of selection and referral both locally 
and for inter-office recruitment.—WizLson P. Coker, 
Manager, USES, Murphysboro, Ill. 
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KEMMERER, WYO. 


ALTHOUGH THERE are only three persons to 
each square mile in this area, the Kemmerer office 


serves a territory of 6,171 square miles with about 
17,500 people. 


The Kemmerer office is strategically situated to 
serve Lincoln and Uinta Counties in southwestern 
Wyoming. Back in 1938, the Wyoming State Em- 
ployment Service set up 12 offices for the whole of 
Wyoming. At the present time, itinerant service is 
performed by the interviewer in charge. On sched- 
uled runs he fans out in all directions from his offi- 
cial station to make the interviews which require 
personal attention. 


Itinerant service is extended north for 70 miles to 
take care of Big Piney and outlying points. At Big 
Piney, the center of a large oil producing field, the 
war has accelerated oil exploratory work. Crews in 
the last. few years have been migrating from Texas 
and California to sound out and learn more about 
Wyoming’s untapped resources. At the present time 
10 separate geophysical and seismograph crews are 
in the area. Also at this point itinerant service is 
rendered to logging and lumbering firms. They and 
their employees tapping the wealth of the area’s oil 
and timberlands, are definitely interested in USES 
regulations. 


West to Star Valley, the “Switzerland of America,” 
the cheese and dried milk manufacturing center of 
Wyoming, the War Manpower Commission-United 
States Employment Service representative goes 
monthly to another centrally located community 98 
miles from the main office. Here he comes in contact 
with the county agricultural agent, the United States 


Department of Agriculture War Board, the agricul- 
tural groups. The release of deferred agricultural 
workers during certain seasons to work in essential 
nonagricultural industries, and mines is discussed. 
He expedites the channeling of available workers to 
war-essential jobs by working with other agencies. 

The interviewer travels 51 miles south bi-monthly 
to hold office hours. Here too, a wealth of industry 
and manpower has been brought under employment 
stabilization controls, to accomplish a wartime task. 

The State of Wyoming has long been a producer 
of raw materials for the industrial East. It has also 
been a reservoir of manpower for recruitment pur- 
poses. Greater production has been achieved during 
the war despite the reduced labor supply. Manage- 
ment and labor working together on local committees 
have studied absenteeism, utilization, stabilization, 
housing, training, performance, and compliance. 
Other agencies have joined hands with the USES to 
help meet its wartime manpower task. 

County commissioners recognized the value of the 
local office to the area by making a budget allowance 
in an appropriation for the payment of office rental. 
The city also contrikutes to its operational expenses. 
It has been accepted by the public. Newspapers (six 
weeklies in the area) consistently publish our re- 
leases which average at least one a week and repre- 
sents more publicity than any other Government 
agency receives. 

Currently, placement, recruitment, stabilization, 
and compliance are in the foreground of USES ac- 
tivities. However, already edging into the picture 
are the return of servicemen, war workers, and prob- 
lems of housing assistance, training, cut-backs, and 
unemployment benefits——Grorce E. Spinner, Man- 
ager II, USES, Kemmerer, Wyo. 





PROVIDING SEASONAL SERVICES 








offices provide such seasonal services. 


MANY SMALL USES offices find that their activities center around the provision of workers for 
seasonal industries, mainly agriculture and food processing. The following stories describe how local 








LODI, MONTEREY, and 
HAYWARD, CALIF. 


THE NECESSITY for a speedy expansion of a small 
community’s labor force to several times its normal 
size provides a serious challenge to a United States 
Employment Service office under almost any circum- 
stances. With wartime labor market conditions and 
a small office staff, meeting this challenge is a severe 
test of careful planning, hard work, and ingenuity. 


The experiences of three modest-sized local offices 
in providing seasonal services to their employers ex- 
plain part how the USES in northern California 
successfully met this test by recruiting 90,170 workers 
for food processing during the peak months of the 
record 1944 crop. 


The Lodi local office of the USES, located in the 
San Joaquin Valley, is faced with its seasonal prob- 
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lem from the time the first cherry is ready for the 
can until the last grapes are packed and the tomato 
plants have been destroyed by the autumn frosts. 
Consequently, this office is a strong exponent of the 
need for pre-season planning. It believes that the end 
result of all efforts is to make Lodi so “cannery con- 
scious” that the outstanding community problem is 
generally acknowledged to be the staffing of its food 
processing industry. 

Pre-season planning began with the calling to- 
gether of representatives of all the local plants to dis- 
cuss a general recruitment plan. Those measures 
which the processors themselves could undertake were 
agreed upon. These included the utmost use of part- 
time and student labor, adjustments of housing and 
transportation difficulties, financial arrangements to 
administer the funds they contributed for adver- 
tising, radio time, and other expenses of a recruit- 
ment campaign. 
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At the same time the local office explored the re- 
sources which it could bring to bear in the general 
publicity effort. We promised that a mimeographed 
letter setting forth the critical need for help would 
be mailed to every address and post office box in 
Lodi and the surrounding rural towns and districts. 
The addressee was directed to report for work at the 
local office or the nearest cannery. 

The help of the office in the organization of “Can- 
nery Week” was pledged and the USES brought 
an Army show to town to climax a week which was 
opened with a proclamation by the mayor, backed 
by extensive newspaper editorials, and punctuated by 
the office manager’s speeches before as many organi- 
zations as could be reached. 

The problem of working mothers was not forgotten 
and local office efforts aided in securing a Quonset- 
type building for a child-care center, which was 
erected by volunteers from various plants and spon- 
sored by a local women’s group. 

The Monterey office of the USES, located on the 
Bay of that name, has a seasonal problem of a dif- 
ferent sort. Its major task is to supply workers to 
11 canneries which pack sardines from the first of 
August until February 15. Because the fish will not 
cooperate and be caught in even amounts, catches 
vary from none at all to more than 7,000 tons a day. 
As a result, there is a constant turn-over of workers 
because a large portion of the work force is always 
on the move in search of steadier employment. Con- 
stant recruitment of additional workers to replace 
the out-migrants is necessary throughout the entire 
season. 

The Monterey office believes that no campaign is 
successful “unless someone gets out and rings door 
bells.” That office carefully combs the community’s 
labor resources. It took the lead in initiating the 
Monterey Peninsula Victory Food Committee com- 
prised of the mayors of three towns, heads of the 
Chambers of Commerce, school officials, representa- 
tives of the American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
newspapers, and the American Legion. 

Through the committee, every member of the com- 


munity was bombarded with constant appeals for 
help. Pledge cards, distributed by boy scouts, di- 
rected the potential worker to the USES; newspaper 
publicity reminded every citizen of the Government’s 
requirements for canned fish and the perishable na- 
ture of the unprocessed products. In the theaters, 
slides appealed for help; in the churches, the message 
was broadcast from the pulpit. Display cards pursued 
the citizen’s attention in the buses, the stores, and 
the depots, directing the applicant to the local USES. 
The doorbell of every house on the Monterey Penin- 
sula was rung at least once. 


There are situations which require extraordinary 
measures. For example, the Hayward office area lo- 
cated outside metropolitan San Francisco was unable 
to find male labor to process the hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of fresh fruits, vegetables, and turkeys. 
All available male labor had long since left for the 
high-paying shipbuilding industry. In addition the 
early crops had absorbed the rest of the labor supply. 
There was still the California famous peach crop to 
be processed. 


The usual calling in of applicants by card, the 
distribution of several thousand pieces of literature 
by the Hayward office and the loudspeaker auto- 
trailer used to canvass the town no longer sufficed 
to secure another worker. 


As a solution, the local office of the USES in part 
took up temporary residence at.a large Naval camp 
in the vicinity. With the splendid cooperation of the 
Naval officers stationed there, it was possible for the 
USES dispatcher at the camp to send out between 
500 and 600 men per day to meet peak’ demand. 
One cannery in Hayward used more than 8,000 dif- 
ferent sailors on liberty during the season, and can- 
neries within a 50-mile radius of the office made use 
of this source of labor supply. 

It was not always smooth sailing for either the 
sailors or the local office but the final result was the 
saving of thousands of tons of fruit—Raymonp L. 
GeERARD, VAN W. Dopson, WALTER GAMMAN, Man- 
agers, USES, Lodi, Monterey, Hayward, Calif. 





WENATCHEE, W ASH. 


THE WENATCHEE OFFICE, located in north 
central Washington, is in the heart of a fruit- and 
wheat-producing area extending 140 miles north to 
the Canadian Border, 80 miles east, and 40 miles 
west, with a population of approximately 83,000. 
Since its organization the local office, from intra- 
State and local sources, has successfully recruited and 
placed the labor necessary to produce, harvest, and 
pack the agricultural products grown in this area, 
and to man such supporting industries as transporta- 
tion firms, railroad refrigerator car icing and repair- 
ing organizations, sawmills, and fruit box shook man- 
ufacturing plants, the seasonal needs of the U. S. 
Forest Service, and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
These industries have a highly seasonal need extend- 
ing from approximately March 1 to November 15, 
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reaching peak in September and October. A suffi- 
cient supply of itinerant seasonal workers usually was 
available for referral during the pre-war years when 
gasoline and tires was unrationed. 

Early in 1942 the local office decided to lay long- 
range plans for recruiting a sufficient supply of agri- 
cultural workers to meet the needs of the entire 
district. We called a series of meetings which were 
attended by representatives from grower organiza- 
tions, fruit packing and processing firms, Land Use 
Planning Committees, and individual growers. These 
meetings resulted in the formation of a plan which 
has for the past 3 years supplied seasonal labor neces- 
sary to produce and market the area’s agricultural 
crop and to man other seasonal industries. 

The plan provided for the establishment of area 
or community committees and a central executive 
committee. Fhe latter committee was composed of 
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representatives from all of the local community com- 
mittees. With the assistance of the local office staff, 
it correlated the activities of the various community 
committees; placed inter-office recruitment orders 
for both domestic and foreign workers; entered into 
contracts with various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment responsible for the recruitment, transporta- 
tion, and housing of foreign and domestic workers; 
supplied recruiters on a positive recruitment basis to 
work under the direction of the local USES office; 
arranged quarters for itinerant or sub-offices wher- 
ever the USES determined it was advisable; was 
held responsible for the writing and placing of news- 
paper and radio advertisements and news releases 
for statewide distribution. The community commit- 
tees surveyed, tabulated, and informed the USES of 
their entire seasons needs by occupations. 

Nine itinerant offices were established and staffed 
in part by personnel hired by the local USES or com- 
munity committees and working under the direction 
of the Wenatchee. office in their order-taking and 
referral activities. The needs of the entire area for 
seasonal workers on food processing and packing were 
correlated by the Wenatchee office. Participating of- 
fices were informed daily by the order-holding office 
of the area’s needs by occupations and areas of need. 

The Wenatchee office and the itinerant offices car- 
ried a complete list of the area’s needs for all seasonal 
employers, and their attempts to utilize fully workers 
recruited for agricultural purposes to openings for 
food processing, fruit box manufacturing plants, and 
other seasonal jobs, met with considerable success. 

During the 1942 and 1943 seasons, orders for sea- 
sonal workers were developed by the local USES 
office and placed with the War Food Administration 
for the recruitment and transportation of foreign and 
domestic workers. Those recruited and transported 
to this area were referred by USES personnel to jobs 
from Farm Labor Camps and itinerant offices. 

Recruitment efforts in the local office area were 
intensified to interest school youth, housewives, and 
others who could accept seasonal work in a “Food 
for Victory” program. USES representatives called 
at all the high schools in the office area, registering 
those students available for seasonal work, and re- 
ferring available students to job openings in their 
immediate vicinities. This registration program was 
extended to all business firms in Wenatchee and ad- 
jacent towns and to various units of the State, city, 
and county governments so that personnel having 


free or vacation time might be directed to jobs with 
a minimum loss of time. 

During the critical period of 1942, the central com- 
mittee cooperated with the Seattle USES office to 
recruit about 1,000 university and high school stu- 
dents for fruit harvest vacation. 

With the approach of the 1944 food processing 
season, the local office held a series of meetings with 
packers and processors to work out an advertising 
and recruitment plan. To initiate the program the 
local office secured the services of the mayor, the 
managing editor of the daily paper and the publicity 
representative of the local radio station. Many news 
releases, both over the radio and by newspaper, were 
made. The local newspaper featured a large picture 
of the mayor and his wife working in a local food 
processing plant. Cooperating firms paid for the 
advertisements which the local office staff assisted in 
writing. Ministers of the city of Wenatchee and two 
adjacent towns announced to their congregations on 
several Sundays the critical need for food processing 
workers. The mayor issued a proclamation to the 
people of the city of Wenatchee calling for all avail- 
able workers to accept either full-or part-time work 
in the local food processing plants. The side and 
front windows of the local office were painted with 
large bright-colored signs calling attention to the 
needs of the industry. Employers were encouraged 
by the local USES staff to institute short shifts to 
accommodate those workers having limited time 
available. This program recruited approximately 300 
full and part-time workers from the immediate vicin- 
ity of Wenatchee. 

Through arrangements made by the local USES 
office with the commanders of two Army air bases, 
located 50 and 70 miles from the local office, all 
military personnel with accrued leave were encour- 
aged to take this leave immediately and work in the 
processing plants. As many as 125 soldiers were 
available from 1 to 3 days at a time, and were used 
entirely in packing, processing, warehousing, and 
shipping of fruit. The local USES staff stipulated 
that employers provide housing for these soldier- 
workers. 

In addition, the USES was busy recruiting for 
U. S. Forest Service, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, local 
sawmills, box manufacturing plants, and the car icing 
and repairing firms—L. H. McNen, Manager, 
USES, Wenatchee, Wash. 





MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


THE MORRISTOWN local office serves four coun- 
ties in which the major economic activity is food 
processing. There are 13 vegetable processing plants, 
ranging from very small family units employing six 
or eight people to a large plant employing more than 
1,000 at peak. Two plants employ over 300 workers 
the year round and process hominy and pork and 
beans when perishable vegetables are not being proc- 
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essed. The yearly output of the 13 plants is more 
than 334 million cases. 

The processing of perishable vegetables usually 
begins early in May and runs to the last of October 
or the middle of November, depending on weather 
conditions. Inability to forecast weather conditions 
accurately makes the timing and extent of the labor 
demand difficult to determine. We may have ideal 
weather conditions with prospects for a bumper crop 
of vegetables, make plans for processing, recruit 
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workers, and be all set to begin operations, when a 
swift change in weather conditions or the sudden 
attack of some pest will necessitate changing plans 
radically. 

Before processing starts, most crews are made up 
on a tentative basis; workers are notified, usually 
1 or 2 days in advance, when to report. If the 
opening is delayed the workers are notified not to 
report. Processing operations require a certain num- 
ber of people regardless of the flow of the crops and 
the amount of the crop reaching the plant may re- 
quire working day and night or just a few hours. 
The uncertainty of employment makes recruiting 
difficult as most workers want regular work, regular 
hours, and higher wages than those paid in the can- 
ning industry. There are no housing facilities avail- 
able and transportation is bad. Because of these con- 
ditions, outside recruitment. is impossible and we must 
depend on the local labor supply. 


Since the canning industry is largely exempted 
from State labor law age requirements, a great many 
16- and 17-year-old children can be employed. There 
has been a sufficient supply of female labor but not 
always of male labor. By employing women and 
young boys in jobs formerly performed by men the 
situation has to a large extent been relieved. When 
emergencies arise and extra workers are needed our 
field personnel, after checking the list of those em- 
ployed, go from house to house in the rural areas, 
recruiting and directing the workers where and when 
to report for work. Due to the irregularity of the 
supply of vegetables, it sometimes is necessary to re- 
cruit the same individual several times during a sea- 
son and since approximately the same people work 
in these plants year after year, the job of recruitment 
is simplified —J. A. Gricssy, Jr., Manager, USES, 
Morristown, Tenn. 





BILOXI, MISS. 


THE BILOXI, MISS., labor market area consists of 
one-third of Harrison County and the town of Ocean 
Springs in Jackson County, Miss., and has a total 
population of approximately 31,000. 

The principal activity is the seafood industry, con- 
sisting of some 25 plants which cold-pack, can, and 
quick-freeze shrimp and oysters and other types of 
local seafood. The regular season is from August 16 
through April 30, with a peak employment season 
from December through March. These plants, in- 
cluding the fishing fleet which supplies the plants, 
employ, in normal peace times when operating at full 
capacity, approximately 5,000 people. 

The area is popular as a resort, both in summer 
and part of the winter; there are 14 hotels which 
cater to tourists in peacetime. The aggregate em- 
ployment in these hotels is approximately 1,200 
people. 

This picture has somewhat changed since we have 
gone to war, and the present employment in our sea- 
food industry is approximately 50 pércent of normal. 
However, our hotels are trying to maintain their 
normal force. 

Located in Biloxi are Keesler Field with a large 
staff of civilian workers, a Veterans Administration 
Facility, and a Coast Guard Base. We also have, in 
normal times, several small shipyards for the con- 
struction of commercial fishing vessels used in these 
waters. 

From 1937 to 1939 Biloxi was an itinerant point 
of the Gulfport, Miss., office. The Biloxi local office 
was opened to take over part of the load of the 
Gulfport office because it was necessary for the 
United States Employment Service to be on the scene 
to offer employment during the off-season in the 
fishing industry. 

Preliminary plans were worked out during 1938 
to place as many of the seafood workers in jobs 
during the May-August period as possible. This plan 
consisted of contacts with the various hotels, restau- 
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rants, laundries, and contractors, who were each 
asked to place their orders through the employment 
office. We found that we could use a number of our 
process laborers, or seafood workers, in the hotels as 
diswashers, bus girls, waitresses, bell boys, and house- 
men; we also found that the combination fisherman 
and cook could be used as kitchen helper and assis- 
tant cook. We placed grounds keepers and caddies 
with three hotels that had golf links. Building con- 
tractors advised their clients to build during the May- 
August period when labor would be available, and 
we were able to place numerous fisherman in jobs as 
carpenters, painters, and laborers. Fifty percent of 
our fishermen had built their own boats or had as- 
sisted in building boats for others; they were, there- 
fore, good ship carpenters and painters. 

In 1940 our job was made much easier because 
Keesler Field was being built; we had no difficulty 
in placing all of our fishermen as carpenters or 
painters. A new shipyard also provided employment 
opportunities for our fishermen during the May- 
August period of 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

Our problem now was to retain our seafood work- 
ers and fishermen in that industry, and plans were 
made with local employers and the Pascagoula, 
Miss., office so that our fishermen could work in 
those shipyards located 22 miles east of Biloxi during 
the off season and be returned to us for the fishing 
season. This plan worked with great success. How- 
ever, because many young fishermen were inducted 
into the service and others remained in the various 
shipyards, attracted by the increased pay, we have 
had a difficult time trying to save our fishing indus- 
try. Our problem in future months is going to be 
that of bringing these workers back into an industry 
that is and will be very essential to all of us. 

Another of our major problems has been the plac- 
ing of returned veterans of World War II. A number 
of them had been fishermen and seafood workers and 
do not care to return to that industry. These veterans 
are being thoroughly counseled by our local coun- 
selor and are given all information possible to assist 
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them in adjusting themselves. While we have only 
had approximately 300 returning veterans up to this 
time, we realize that this problem will become harder 
with each succeeding month, and we are endeavor- 
ing to have several local firms placed on the eligible 
list to accept trainees so that we may better serve 
the veteran. Each interviewer has been thoroughly 
trained in the use of the tools we have in the Em- 
ployment Service, and this has proven a great aid to 
us, especially the “Special Aids” for placing military 
and naval personnel in civilian jobs. When we find 
a veteran who has learned a specific trade, we ex- 
haust all priority clearances and local job orders in 
trying to place the veteran in that trade. 


Our post-war plan, in cooperation with the Port 
Commission, Seafood Commision, and Chamber of 
Commerce, is the planting of oysters, which should 
be done during the May-August period. If this works 
out, we will have jobs for practically every fisherman. 


We also hope to locate some small toy plants that 
do their peak work during the summer months so 
that our seafood workers may have year-round em- 
ployment. Toys seem most logical because Christ- 
mas toys are usually delivered in August and Sep- 
tember, and would dovetail with employment in the 
seafood industry——N. D. Gorpon, Manager, USES, 
Biloxi, Miss. 





VALDOSTA, GA. 


A TYPICAL SMALL United States Employment 
Service office located in south Georgia may not have 
to cope with all the problems presenting themselves 
to the large industrial area office, yet it must be 
conducted with the thought of giving service to cli- 
entele of diverse composition: To general business, 
to industry, and to seasonal agricultural activities 
such as crop harvesting, peanut and pecan shelling, 
shipment of plants and truck farm products, food 
processing, and the marketing and processing of 
tobacco. 

This section is fortunate in that many seasonal 
activities follow in a more or less orderly manner 
and it is possible in some instances to refer workers 
from one seasonal activity directly to another. One 
of the main functions of a local office is to discover 
the possibilities of dovetailing and promoting co- 
operation between seasonal industries. A well-planned 
study of seasonal industries should be made, and sat- 
isfactory machinery and agreements should be set up 
to keep peak requirements from conflicting in de- 
mands for seasonal workers. 

Placement .! workers to take care of the tobacco 
harvest and to staff the warehouses for the selling 
season has become one of the major problems of this 
USES office. Placement of workers on the farms for 
harvesting is coordinated closely with the work of 
the County Agricultural Extension Service Agents. 
All available labor for this activity is referred to the 
county agents who, in turn, direct them to farms. 
Upon completion of the farm work, the county agents 
refer the workers back to the USES for referral to 
seasonal industries. 

It is in the placing of workers in the warehouses 
and with the buyers of the various tobacco compa- 
nies that the USES in this territory has made a real 
contribution. A carefully planned program of public 
relations is inaugurated approximately 2 months prior 
to the beginning of the marketing season. Personal 
letters (when personal contacts are not possible) are 
addressed to all warehousemen and buyers offering 
the services of the USES with the suggestion that if 
our aid is desired they advise the office as early as 
possible of their requirements. This plan has been 
carried out for several seasons and has proved satis- 
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factory to both the employers and us. 

Where acute shortage of workers has existed, plans 
have been worked out with employers to loan their 
workers on temporary releases to the warehouses and 
buyers during off hours at the plants. Special efforts 
are also directed towards the recruitment of idle farm 
workers during the “lay-by” season and out-of-school 
youths. Approximately 700 such workers were placed 
by the local office during the 1944 season, which indi- 
cates the effectiveness of the recruiting program. 

As far in advance as possible, the local office 
screens all registration files for qualified workers. 
Call-in cards are addressed to these workers as soon 
as the date of the plant opening can be obtained, 
requesting that they contact the office for referral 
cards or notify the office if they will not be available 
during the season. Spot announcements on the local 
radio station have also been found to be a very ef- 
fective means of getting workers into the office for 
interview and referral. 

Peanut and pecan shelling, and shipments of plants 
and truck farm products occur in this area during the 
fall and winter seasons and provide employment for 
a group of women who have no skills that make 
them employable elsewhere, many of whom are idle 
farm workers and housewives. 

Since space will not allow an analysis of the me- 
chanics, agreements with industry, and how we 
handle all seasonal activities in this area under sta- 
bilization controls, the rest of this article is confined 
to a resumé of seasonal activities in connection with 
services to warehousemen, tobacco buyers, and tobacco 
stemming and redrying plants in the marketing and 
processing of the bright leaf tobacco crop in this area. 

This office serves 17 tobacco sales warehouses, 7 
of which are located in the immediate local office 
area, and 10 in the outlying county areas which re- 
quire itinerant service. How fast this seasonal ac- 
tivity moves is evidenced by the opening of the 1944 
marketing season on July 31 and its closing on August 
24 with a total tonnage sale of 25,854,457 pounds. 
It required a force of approximately 1,500 male 
workers to handle sales and keep the floors cleared 
for incoming tobacco tonnage from the farms. 

Processing of the leaf by the two stemming and 
redrying plants starts on the same date the market- 
ing season opens but moves slowly with one shift of 
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workers. As the tobacco tonnage moves from the 
sales warehouses to the plants, this force is gradually 
built up to two 10-hour shifts which require a force 
of 200 male workers and 400 women workers used 
on the belts as pickers and graders. This work runs 
until October. 

In pre-war days it was easy to handle tobacco 
season activities, but with stabilization controls it was 
an entirely different story. We quickly saw that, due 
to the fast movement of the market, a special treat- 
ment would have to be worked out to clear workers 
to this industry; the regular crews of workers had 
entered essential activities and were not available to 
be lined up several weeks in advance from registra- 
tions on file in the office. 

The first step we took was to request the ware- 
housemen to confine their hires to farm workers 
whom they could hire for a 6-week period without 
clearance from the local office. The second step was 





to ask our area supervisor to have all tobacco market- 
ing and processing activities considered as locally 
needed. The third step was the use of a form, to be 
sent in daily in triplicate, to list workers for mass 
referral. 


Since warehousemen usually employ farm workers 
only, it was agreed that they could hire farm workers 
for a 6-week period without clearance through the 
USES office. Warehousemen in the immediate local 
office area were instructed to clear nonagricultural 
workers through the local office. Those in outlying 
counties could hire nonagricultural workers directly, 
without clearance through us, provided we were no- 
tified of such hires. Tobacco buyers and stemming 
plants had to clear all workers through the USES. 


Thus, planning plus cooperation has enabled us to 
meet our labor requirements.—HoweE.Lu K. WILKIN- 
son, Manager, USES, Valdosta, Ga. 





ROGERS, ARK. 


THE STAFF of the Rogers office is now composed 
of one senior interviewer, one interviewer, and one 
junior clerk. It serves two counties, covering approx- 
imately 1,600 square miles, with a combined popu- 
lation of 51,000. This office serves an area of highly 
diversified farming activity and food processing. 

In making its service available to points away from 
the local office area during seasonal emergencies, the 
Rogers United States Employment Service is assisted 
by a mobile recruiting and placement unit operating 
from a trailer. For several years the interviewer 
owning and operating this trailer has followed the 
seasonal crops of the State, beginning with the straw- 
berries early in the spring in the south central part, 
and following the ripening crops northward, often 
bringing large numbers of migrant workers with him 
to work in tomatoes, apples, and grapes, and ending 
the season with fall vegetables and fruit crops around 
Rogers. This cycle has been followed over so long a 
period that there has been a continuous growing de- 
mand for the service. Growers and workers look 
forward to the coming of the employment office 
interviewer. He takes no formal applications, but 
through simple records, receives and classifies em- 
ployer orders, and recruits workers. 

In order to take care of peak labor demands, it 
was found necessary to establish a migratory labor 
camp at nearby Springdale. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration provided office buildings, a school, a 
clinic, a utility building with showers, toilets, a sew- 
ing room, and a laundry, and a community building 
for recreation and church services. Living accomoda- 
tions can take care of about 200 families. For these 
services the migrant workers pay $1 per month. 

Both industrial and farm jobs for the residents of 
this camp are looked after by a representative of the 
USES who, under a cooperative agreement with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, recruits farm labor. 


With the industrial development in the food proc- 
essing field, the office activities have expanded until 
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now almost all establishments in the area depend 
largely on the help of the USES. Throughout the 
wartime emergency, the office has been active in the 
recruiting of labor for other more industrial areas. 

In the recruiting program, a 15-minute weekly 
broadcast period enables the USES manager to keep 
his area currently informed on labor market develop- 
ments. 

The acceptance of this office in the community is 
further illustrated by its leadership in the movement 
to establish a central service for returning veterans. 
The office manager, as chairman of a preliminary 
information committee, first obtained the cooperation 
of the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. An operating committee then selected the best 
men as specialists in the various fields of service in 
which veterans’ problems arise—loans, medical atten- 
tion, disabled compensation, personal problems, and 
employment. The City Council has provided quar- 
ters where representatives of women’s clubs offer ser- 
vice to veterans, including information to supplement 
that received at the USES office. In the develop- 
ment of this program, it has been the aim of the 
USES manager to subordinate the employment office 
with regard to the whole community plan. It is his 
belief that such an approach has paid off in full 
cooperation of all who are working together. Public 
relations, sometimes strained by the necessity for re- 
cruiting war workers for distant points, is on a better 
basis locally because the USES office has operated 
as another unit within the community, and not 
independently. 

The post-war job of the Rogers office will be simi- 
lar to its pre-war job, with significant additions. Em- 
ployer relations must be soundly built up. Today’s 
less-essential employers must be served. Larger num- 
bers of applicants with adjustment problems must be 
counseled. A greatly increased number of claimants, 
both veteran and nonveteran, must be looked after. 
The Rogers office believes that it will enter upon this 
period with a firm backing of its community because 
it is an integral part of the community—Suurorp 
O. REyno.ps, Sr. Interviewer, USES, Rogers, Ark. 
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RECRUITING MANPOWER FOR WAR ACTIVITIES 





workers for far distant establishments. 





WITH THE ONSET of the defense and war programs many small USES offices found themselves 
beset by a multitude of complex problems which they had never before experienced. Some were faced 
with manning huge war plants suddenly dropped in their midst; others were called upon to recruit 








KANKAKEE, ILL. 


THE KANKAKEE office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service has played an important part in 
furnishing manpower to more than a dozen war 
plants ranging in size from 100 to more than 20,000 
workers. 


With the beginning of the war the USES office 
urged employers to study their jobs, altering them 
when necessary so that female workers could fill the 
places left vacant by the ever-increasing number of 
men entering the armed services. Employers coop- 
erated to the fullest extent in utilizing handicapped 
workers, part-time workers, and women; 50 percent 
of one company’s work force were women at peak 
employment. 

When one plant advised the USES that it would 
need a considerable number of aluminum welders, we 
informed the management that none were available, 
but that we were sure women could be recruited and 
trained in the local vocational training school for 
war production. We also suggested that the plant 
use three or four of its own personnel, who had been 
trained in the east for this job, as school instructors. 

The plan was accepted by the company, and within 
3 or 4 weeks 50 welders were ready for the produc- 
tion lines. In addition, 50 workers were selected by 
the employment office and referred to the vocational 
school as trainees on lathe operations. Company ap- 
plication blanks were completed in the USES office 
and the trainees placed in the war plant. 


In the fall of 1944, when the labor supply had 
been nearly depleted, the local office secured the 
cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce and in- 
dustry in putting on a “Jobs for Victory” recruitment 
campaign. Full-page newspaper advertising, news 
stories, posters, and other publicity paved the way 
for a house-to-house canvass for workers. Recruiters 
were furnished by the war plants to bring more 
workers into the labor market. 

The campaign proved to be a success, but the 
manpower demand continued to exceed the supply. 
Our most successful recruitment effort occurred in 
October 1944, when with the cooperation of the local 
Farm Bureau, the Kankakee USES office mailed 
2,000 letters to the farmers in the county appealing 
to them to take a war job on a temporary farm re- 
lease during the late fall and winter season. Four 
hundred and thirty-eight farmers were placed in 
response to these letters. 

Every effort has been made to keep workers on 
the job. War films ars shown frequently at public 
gatherings. Radio programs are usually built around 
the worker in the war plant, or returned veterans. 
We are emphasizing, “Take a war job today and save 
a soldier’s life tomorrow.” 

How about “building good will?” When the 
Chamber of Commerce is backing you, when man- 
agement and labor are friendly and cooperative, 
when your local newspaper tells your story of service 
to the community, you can be sure you are moving 
in the right direction—ARTHUR J. WUNDERLICH, 
Manager, USES, Kankakee, IIl. 





CORSICANA, TEX. 


MOBILIZING FOR WAR in the Corsicana area 
seemed to be a rather complex problem, because 
prior to December 7, 1941, Corsicana was an average 
little American city of about 18,000 that had not 
begun to realize the tremendous task ahead in arm- 
ing a nation for total war. 

Like most other typical American cities, we had 
isolationists, patriots, belly-achers, politicians, rich 
and poor, drug store cowboys and glamour girls, zoot 
suiters, and the high society folks. We had bankers, 
lawyers, merchants, and candlestick makers; we also 
had a goodly number of folks that could sit back 
and tell just exactly how the war should be fought. 
Some of our people were opposed to drafting men 
for our military forces; they cussed the rationing 
program; they criticized the Army and Navy, and 
they were hysterical when they found they were un- 
able to buy new cars and tires without rationing cer- 
tificates. We had people who waved the flag with 
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one hand while they signed their car numbers to 
illegal gas coupons; we had bond buyers and those 
who gave to the Red Cross and War Relief just like 
most other towns had; we had all the other isms, 
creeds, doctrines and standards that every other typi- 
cal American city had, just because we were a 
typical American city. 

This cross-section had to be unified if our little 
city was to do its part in the tremendous war pro- 
duction program. War Bond rallies, Red Cross drives, 
and War Relief contributions had already become a 
routine affair in Corsicana, but the need for supply- 
ing our share of workers for the Nation’s war effort 
was not yet realized by this town. True, a few war 
contracts had been awarded to Corsicana industry, 
and you could hear of manpower shortages for this 
type of work and that, but the sleepy little city 
could not visualize just what manpower shortages 
meant. 

It seemed to think Detroit, Michigan, should be 
able to staff its war plants with Detroit people, and 
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the shipyards in Orange, Texas, should be staffed 
with Orange people; some of them knew that Dallas 
and Fort Worth aircraft factories could be staffed 
with Dallas and Forth Worth people and it was poor 
policy to recruit workers in Corsicana for these jobs. 
This attitude spread from a few uninformed indi- 
viduals to civic groups and organizations, and even 
to the local press. Criticism of War Manpower Com- 
mission and United States Employment Service poli- 
cies could be heard from some source almost every 
day. Our civic-minded people were town builders, 
and they did not look with favor upon some govern- 
ment agency which was “trying to depopulate the 
town.” This made clearance recruitment just a little 
tougher because the potential out-migrant would 
sometimes be guided by what his merchant or banker 
would tell him about leaving town for work, and the 
bad features of shipyard and aircraft work were 
pointed out to him on every hand. 

The war production program needed a tremendous 
amount of labor; clearance recruitment schedules 
were being planned on a national scale for Pearl 
Harbor, West Coast shipyards, Alaska, Panama,- and 
other vital points. The Corsicana USES office had 
its part in this recruitment program. 

Where to start, and with whom to start? Some 
clearance recruitment had already been done by the 
USES in Corsicana, but it was not paying off as it 
should have, considering the total population. A 
survey was made among local war industries and 
other essential activities to determine how many and 
what types of workers would be needed locally, and 
training facilities and requirements. 


Armed with these facts, the staff of the local USES 
began to work upon the individuals and groups who 
had opposed the recruitment programs designed to 
take the worker to areas where he was most needed. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the newspaper, civic 
groups and organizations and public officials were 
visited. Facts of the urgent war program were placed 
before them and they were apprised of the number 
of Navarro County men and boys who had donned 
the uniform. Facts about the tremendous amount of 
equipment necessary to accompany a fighting man 
to the four corners of the globe were given, and facts 
about the manpower necessary to produce these goods 
were laid before them. 

Open criticism and opposition began to fade away; 
systematic revisits were made to the most bitter op- 
position to keep it posted on latest developments. 
Boasts were made about the number of war workers 
supplied to other parts of the nation by little Cor- 
sicana. Sharing its workers was compared to sharing 
with the Red Cross and War Relief; meeting its 
quota of workers was compared to meeting its War 
Bond quotas. Corsicana had come out of its peace- 
time slumber, was awakening to the fact that the 
war was a national problem, and that Corsicana must 
do its share in bringing the war to a speedy close. 

Today, the attitude of this once sleepy city has 
changed. Recruitment drives are now made with 
the support, rather than the opposition of the local 
community. Civic groups, the press, and the indi- 
viduals have come to look upon the USES as a vital 
part of the war program.—W. B. Reepy, Manager, 
USES, Corsicana, Tex. 





SWEETW ATER, TEX. 


IN 1940 SWEETWATER was a quiet but thriving 
little West Texas farming and ranching town with 
a population of 10,500. The two-man United States 
Employment Service office, whose area covered four 
farming and ranching counties, was busily engaged in 
supplying workers to local private, industrial, and 
farm and ranch activities in this area. Average non- 
farm placements were 75 a month, while farm place- 
ments, due to the many migratory farm workers, were 
approximately 40,000 a year. 

Then one day came the announcement that the 
local municipal airport was to be made ready to ac- 
commodate fighter pilot training for the British Gov- 
ernment, necessitating a 2 million dollar expansion 
of the airport facilities. The USES personnel imme- 
diately communicated with contractors and received 
orders for hundreds of workers of all types. No prob- 
lems were encountered in filling these orders as people 
flocked into Sweetwater from nearby towns, farms, 
and other construction jobs. Additional contracts 
were let for further expansion. Then suddenly the 
tasks of the little USES office became complicated as 
available workers became scarce. The flying school 
had to be staffed with approximately 450 civilian 
personnel. Local industries began to expand. Two 
petroleum refineries, three gypsum plants, three cot- 
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ton oil mills, two cotton compresses and storage com- 
panies, and various other smaller industries needed 
workers and trade and service had to go on at a 
rapidly increasing rate. 

In the midst of this activity came the announce- 
ment that the contract to train the British pilots was 
terminated. This instantly reversed the activity of 
the USES office. A large number of civilian person- 
nel, construction workers, and operating personnel 
were released and had to be placed or transferred 


out of the office area to other jobs. Just as plans 


were completed to handle this problem, there came 
another announcement that the field would be re- 
opened and that women pilots were to be trained as 
aircraft ferrying pilots (WASPS). 

With this came another million dollar expansion 
program for the field, making it the largest airport 
between Fort Worth and El Paso, and the civilian 
personnel requirements increased to 1,300 people. 

People flocked into Sweetwater again. The popu- 
lation doubled within 2 months. Community facili- 
ties were soon inadequate. The town was literally 
ripping at the seams. In cooperation with the Eighth 
Service Command, National Housing Agency, local 
community officials, and the USES, housing was pro- 
grammed and hospitals, schools, and other commu- 
nity facilities were expanded. But all these facilities, 
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both old and new, soon became over-crowded and 
will remain so until the end of the war. 

All these factors pointed to the need for a com- 
prehensive manpower program. Utilization surveys 
were made. Training of various types were instituted, 
local recruitment was intensified. 

By the beginning of 1944 manpower supplies 
seemed to have been completely exhausted, but the 
demand for workers was greater than ever before. 
We held a meeting with employers to formulate a 
recruitment campaign. A group of local business 
men, the manager of the USES, and the various 
agricultural agencies met later with local Selective 
Service Boards and presented the plan whereby local 
farm labor could be utilized in industry during the 
slack agricultural seasons. This plan was approved 
and as a result over 500 farm workers were recruited 
to alleviate the critical manpower situation. The 
publicity for this campaign was released by the USES 


and employers through local newspapers, local radio 
appeals, distribution of hand-bills, letters, and per- 
sonal contacts. 

USES activities increased to an average of over 
400 placements per month; it became necessary to 
increase the personnel of the local USES office from 
two to four full-time employees. 

By August 1944 practically all demands for war 
production and essential employers had been met. 
Individual plant studies were completed, turn-over 
dropped, absenteeism was slight, and all war produc- 
tion was on schedule. 

The wartime activities of the USES have definitely 
won the full support and cooperation of this com- 
munity. When peace comes, the local Employment 
Service office will continue to be an integral part of 
this bustling community, assisting local civic organiza- 
tions in making Sweetwater one of the best towns in 
West Texas.—L. W. KerLtens, Manager, USES, 
Sweetwater, Tex. 





LAFAYETTE, LA. 


PRIOR TO World War II the functions of this 
office centered largely around farm and domestic 
placements. Large industrial employers were some- 
what hesitant to use the Employment Service. The 
term “unemployment office” was frequently used by 
the community because of our unemployment com- 
pensation function. Considerable missionary work 
among employers was necessary to show them that 
we had qualified applicants and that unemployment 
claimants had to register for work before filing a 
claim and were available to employers if their quali- 
fications suited. One or two exceptional placements 
in a small town go a long way toward helping public 
relations. The word soon gets around that the “Em- 
ployment Service referred him to me.” With in- 
creased confidence the local empolyers began to use 
the United States Employment Service and to the 
farm and domestic employers, we added restaurants, 
retail stores, and other industries as customers. 

Thus when the war in Europe began, the local 
office had already made itself known. The defense 
program emphasized need for comprehensive labor 
market information. Visits to employers for infor- 
mation were at first resented, but when explanation 
of the need for this information was given it became 
easier to get a true picture. 

After Pearl Harbor, the employment situation 
changed. The relatively obscure home-front trades 
and services were relegated to second place in the 
effort to secure, and train, workers for necessary “war 
jobs.” Bear in mind that these less-essential employers 
were the same ones whom we had been “courting” 
before the war. 

A new problem arose—that of recruiting for essen- 
tial activities, and of keeping less-esssential employers 
friendly by giving them the best service possible 
under war conditions. The domestic placement func- 
tion was discontinued. Delegation of farm place- 
ments to the Agricultural Extension Service relieved 
the burden somewhat. 
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Essential local employers were crying for workers. 
Work on inter-office recruitment orders was stepped 
up. War training classes were organized and trainees 
had to be supplied. Selective Service inductions de- 
creased the labor supply. Recruitment of women for 
war work began, including house-to-house campaigns. 
A large number of men, not using their highest skill, 
were urged to take brush-up courses preparatory to 
entering the labor market at their former skill. 

Seasonal workers were urged to take jobs in defense 
plants. Stabilization and priority referral programs 
were strictly enforced. Selective placement for phys- 
ically handicapped applicants was emphasized. Utili- 
zation and up-grading of employees were encouraged, 
in-plant surveys to determine needs or resolve man- 
power problems were stepped up. 

With the coming of VE-Day new problems arose. 
Many workers who had left home for defense work 
became panicky—fearing that there would be no job 
for them when they returned. Employers began to 
clamor for the return of former employees lost to 
the war effort. “Holding the line” at this period 
taxed the skill of local office employees. 

With the return of veterans and released war work- 
ers the labor supply began to increase. We now 
found ourselves looking for openings to offer these 
returning men. It was at this point that our constant 
efforts to supply local less-essential employers while 
furnishing qualified men to essential employers bore 
fruit. An appeal to local employers, civic groups, 
and other agencies to make known any job openings 
met with an encouraging response. 

The post-war program is as yet indefinite—a close 
check must be kept on changing labor market condi- 
tions. Priority service to war production and war- 
supporting activities must be continued as long as 
necessary. Job orders must be actively solicited from 
employers. Special programs for veterans, already 
inaugurated, will demand more and more of the 
USES employees’ time. This we do know—an im- 
portant job is ahead.—Ape.ine T. Roy, Manager, 
USES, Lafayette, La. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


INCIDENTAL to the launching of The Em- 
ployment Counseling Program, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative arranged to conduct the State 
Office Staff on tour of Lawson General Hospital. 
They visited the Orthopedic Shop where pros- 
thetic appliances are made, and the Occupational 
Therapy Shop where the use of prostheses is taught. 
Arm and leg amputees were seen using tools of all 
kinds. Of particular interest was the set of charts 
showing the tests which amputees must pass before 
being released. That an arm prosthesis can be taught 
to do finger work, was amply demonstrated. We saw 
a young radio technician learning to use his pros- 
thesis on the same kind of radio repair work he had 
done while in the Army Air Forces which requires 
exact finger work.—VER for Georgia. 


TWO-WAY BENEFIT 


THAT Veterans Employment Representatives are 
on the alert on and off duty is demonstrated by 
these Idaho incidents where helping a veteran helped 
the USES too. 

As he paced along the street, the VER for Idaho 
encountered a snappy looking young man, who was 
wearing an honorable discharge button in his lapel. 
During their conversation, the VER learned that the 
veteran was unemployed. In addition, it occurred to 
him that the young man’s background was such that it 
might qualify him for a vacancy then existing in the 
Employment Service. The veteran, accompanying the 
VER back to the office, was interviewed by the State 
Director. The upshot of it all was that the veteran 
was eventually offered a job in a local office, accepted, 
and shortly thereafter went to work. 

This same VER, reviewing the Army reports of 
separation, was impressed with the record of a par- 
ticular veteran. There happened to be a vacancy in 
the local office in the young man’s home town and 
he seemed to be just the man for the job. When 
the veteran was brought to the attention of the local 
office manager, he too, was similarly impressed. The 
Area Director likewise thought well of the veteran’s 
qualifications for the existing vacancy, recommended 
his appointment, and the State Director approved it. 
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RESETTLEMENT CAMPS FOR 
EX-PRISONER VETERANS 


IN THIS “One World” we are interested in what 
other countries are doing for their veterans. From 
the monthly review, Labor AND INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN, 
for June 1945, comes an account of a program which 
helps the veteran get his feet on solid ground before 
returning to a job in civilian life. 


The British Army is establishing voluntary camps 
for homecoming prisoners of war discharged or re- 
leased from the services. These “Civil Resettlement 
Units” will be situated in pleasant surroundings, and 
will give the men a chance to get used to normal life 
after their long absence. There will be no “duties” 
in the ordinary sense. Courses will last from 4 to 6 
weeks, and the soldiers may choose camps near their 
homes. A pamphlet given to the men describes the 
changes that have taken place “in civvy street,” and 
says: 

“You will need time to find your feet again. Going back 
after all these changes will not be easy. You may make a 


few false starts... . It is to help you bridge this gap be- 
tween the Army and civil life that CRU’s have been set up.” 


At the CRU, the veterans will have the help of a 
trained staff in deciding on a civil job or the job to 
train for; specialist advice on financial, legal, or 
personal problems; the chance to meet civilians who 
can help him after leaving the Army; and the oppor- 


tunity to try his hand at one or two things before 


making up his mind. 








SPECIFIC TASKS in the over-all veterans program have 
been assigned the USES. Personnel of the USES are 
charged with counseling and placement of veterans seeking 
employment; the Veterans Employment Representative 
serves as a link between the USES and the veteran. This 
column will be devoted to miscellaneous informative items, 
all of which have a bearing, directly or indirectly, on the 
veterans services entrusted to the USES. 

We invite contributions from USES personnel having 
day-to-day contacts with veterans. The subject matter 
should be selected for its general interest and because it 
will pass along suggestions helpful to others in this 
specialized field of work. 
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NO PROBLEM 


A REPRESENTATIVE of a large manufacturer 
made these observations re the “veterans’ problem”: 

My experience with people, both sick and well, over a 
period of years would indicate that the “veterans’ problem” 
is no problem at all. It is a human problem. Close ob- 
servation of nonveterans certainly bears out the feeling that 
in most instances exposure to military service does not of 
necessity, change a man permanently. . . . The most serious 
readjustment problem will be among those individuals who 
were emotionally unstable before entering military service 
or who were substandard socially before being drafted. A 
considerable amount of faith and hopefulness regarding the 
attitude of the battle-experienced veterans resulted from 
these interviews. One could not help but feel that the 
“veterans’ problem” so-called, is largely a community and 
family problem and the boys themselves are normal, typical 
Americans who can and do say, “Give me a job and I'll 
be alright!”—VER for Connecticut. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN VETERANS 


BECAUSE numerous inquiries indicate that con- 
fusion exists as to the reemployment rights of women 
veterans, Selective Service has issued a clarifying 
statement. It is pointed out that the Service Exten- 
sion Act of 1941 extended the mandatory reemploy- 
ment rights of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, to all persons who have 
served in the land or naval forces since May 1, 1940. 
This means that servicewomen discharged under 
honorable conditions from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard are entitled to reemployment 
in their former positions if they meet the require- 
ments and desire such reemployment. “It is true,” 
the statement said, “that many of these women are 
married or will be in the near future, and will not 
return to their old jobs. Military training may 


qualify some women for new types of employment. 
However, those who desire their former or a similar 
job are assured of reemployment rights.” 

National Headquarters of Selective Service fur- 
ther pointed out that every local Selective Service 
Board is equipped to handle reemployment cases of 
servicewomen. 


INTERESTING HIGHLIGHTS ON 
THE TREND OF VETERAN MIGRATION 


A WAR DEPARTMENT survey of the intentions 
of men in the army indicates that the Pacific Coast 
can expect a considerable net increase—about a 
quarter of a million—in the number of veterans after 
the war. On the other hand, the highly agricultural 
area embracing the South as well as the West North 
Central census division, will experience a large out- 
migration. The industrialized Northwest also is ex- 
pected to get migrants, although on a much smaller 
scale, while the Mountain States are expected to 
break even—in-migrants just about balancing out- 
migrants. 

The migration trends are consistent with the pat- 
tern of migration among servicemen that prevailed 
after the last war. The report also shows a very 
close correspondence between the migration pattern 
among servicemen and the expected regional distribu- 
tion of job opportunities after the war. 

The report also states that the length of time a 
man has been in the Army affects his tendency to 
move, those with longer service being more inclined 
to migrate. Men who married after going into the 
Army also show the highest migration rate. Least 
migratory are those who were already married before 
induction, while single men are between these ex- 
tremes. 
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USES THE BEST BET 


THE USES was given recognition as the placement 
agency for veterans in the “Veterans Guide,” a daily 
column in the WasuHrncTON Post. Entitled “Direc- 
tion to USES Offices Good Steer on Veteran Jobs,” 
the column in part reads: 


A young former service Texan has written me: 

“T am a veteran out of this war. Since there’s nothing 
I’d rather do than fool with cattle and horses, and in order 
to keep out of so many details, I wonder if you couldn’t 
get me a good paying job on a Government ranch. Fifty 
miles from town or farther won’t make any difference to 
me. I'll take the job anywhere in the United States. I 
might not be the best or top rider, but let me know what 
you can do for me. I don’t care how wild they get. If the 
deal is right, I’m off.” 


What can a guy do about a former service man like 
that? Me, I wouldn’t know a ranch from a range. Or 
maybe they’re both the same—I don’t know. But as for 
getting a job on a ranch for a veteran, I just don’t have a 
chance. And I’ve never had any experience running an 
employment agency. 
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At any rate I answer this way: 


I’m just a common, ordinary newspaperman and I 
have no Government connection at all, so I’m afraid I 
couldn’t get you the kind of job you want, even if I knew 
what it was. See or write the veterans representative at the 
USES office, Brownsville, Tex., 9th and Levee Sts., Post 
Office Box 1511. 


So for all veterans who are looking for jobs, strange as 
some of them may be, the best bet I can mention is the 
nearest USES. 


Another letter came in from Indiana from a veteran of 
North Africa with 2 years’, 10 months’ service. This said 
that the former GI had a medical discharge and needed a 
job—outside work. Seems he had become ill on two differ- 
ent jobs in defense plants and his doctor advised “no work 
inside.” 


Again I had to refer this veteran to the USES office at 
14-12 North 6th St., Evansville, Ind. He ought to be able 
to get a good steer from that outfit—if he’s sincere and the 
illness is genuine. 
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VETERANS! NOT BABES 
IN TOYLAND 


THE STATE VER visited the Glenn R. Oakmount 
Associates, toy-makers, in San Francisco. He found 
that Mr. Oakmount and his associates are veterans 
and that the organization is very veteran-conscious. 
The VER was deeply impressed by the spirit of com- 
radeship that prevailed, making the employees really 
enjoy their work. He reports: 

Self sustaining and supremely happy, working on ma- 
chines with special safety devices, in a light, airy, modern 
factory, is a crew of thirty handicapped veterans turning 
out gadgets and toys. None of these men could be called 
hale and hearty. At the benches are those with heart ail- 
ments. A World War I totally blind veteran, and World 
War II Negro, also blind, “hum” as they sandpaper. A 
war-weary Marine handles the spray gun; a fatigued sailor 
is decorating by hand. Using a hook in place of a lost 
arm, a soldier operates a saw. An epileptic aids in assem- 
bling. 

This is what the “boss” had to say: 


“This gang just finished 3,000 bunny rabbits for the 
Easter trade. They’re the best bunch of toy makers in the 
country.” 


MISCELLANIA 


THE U. S. CIVIL SERVICE Commission is asking 
its employees not to leave work on any day with an 
unfinished veteran case on the desk. If, by spending 
a little more time the case can be cleared out, the 
Commission wants the employee to remain at his 
desk to finish the task. As the central personnel 
agency of the Federal Government, the CSC has the 
major responsibility to carry out the spirit as well 
as the letter of the Veterans Preference Act. Speedy 
action on veteran cases is “the intent of Congress,” 
and the Commission, early in the war program, set 
the goal of a 24-hour service for clearing out each 
individual case. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE Director Lewis Hershey 
recently advised post-war planners not to go too far 
in their well-meaning attempts to help the veteran. 
He is confident that the majority of the 14,000,000 
persons who served in uniform will find their way 
back to productive civilian life if they are not re- 
stricted too much. While urging every community to 
organize to make services available, he asks them not 
to get in the position of “forcing help on the returning 
veteran.” 

He pointed out that the three units charged by 
Acts of Congress to take care of the veterans “who 
need help and ask for it” are the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Selective Service, and the 
Veterans Administration. The other public agencies 
and volunteer organizations augment the service 
given by the official agencies and their cooperation 
and aid is welcomed, but, as General Hershey has 
pointed out, there is danger of duplication and well- 
meaning attempts to direct the affairs of the veteran 
who is not in need of counsel or aid, who wants 
only to be let alone to pursue normal existence. 
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A 16-WEEK course at the Navy’s Rehabilitation 
Training School at Hunter College is preparing a 
group of hospital corps WAVES for rehabilitation 
work with veterans. As a part of the course, they 
visited the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind to observe methods of teaching. 


AMONG OTHER things, the war bonds we buy 
help pay pensions to veterans. The Veterans Admin- 
istration expects pensions to disabled veterans and 
to families of deceased veterans will total more than 
a billion dollars for the fiscal year ending July 1. 
This, the Treasury Department says, will use up more 
than a quarter of the national E-Bond quota of the 
Mighty Seventh War Loan Drive. 

If a serviceman loses an arm, a leg, or an eye, 
he is rated as 40 to 70 percent disabled. His mini- 
mum pension would be $57.50, plus the $35 statutory 
award, or $92.50 a month. A war widow receives 
$50 a month, plus $15 for the first surviving child. 
Two dependent parents surviving a serviceman or 
woman receive $45 a month. 

The armed forces have already reported more than 
a million casualties. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT Representatives in 
local USES offices frequently receive inquiries as to 
where honorable discharge lapel buttons may be 
secured or replaced. War Department Circular No. 
70 directs World War II men and women to file their 
applications with the commanding officer of the 
nearest military installation, i. e., military post, fort, 
camp, station, depot, general hospital, army airfield, 
etc. Applications must be accompanied by the 
original discharge certificates and preferably should 
be presented in person. 


QUIZ BOOK 


A COMPILATION of various questions asked by 
hundreds of veterans has been made by the schools 
conducted by the South Dakota Department of the 


'American Legion and is called the 1945 SoutH 


Dakota AMERICAN LeEcIon SERvicE OFrFIcerRs Quiz 
Boox. During March, the South Dakota Department 
of the American Legion held several Service Officers 
Schools at various points within the State; 263 officers 
attended, representing some 80 American Legion 
Posts. Representatives from the Selective Service, the 
Veterans Administration, the State Veterans Depart- 
ment, and the United States Employment Service 
were present at most of the meetings. Discussions 
are facilitated through distribution of the Quiz 
Boox, which includes queries about State and Fed- 
eral Laws and specific provisions of bills, training, 
rehabilitation, insurance, hospitalization, other types 
of treatment, compensation, pensions, reemployment 
rights and benefits, USES, Civil Service and a host 
of tips for Service Officers of one sort or another. 
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At Press Time (Continued from page 2) 


was tremendous, with workers leaving the projects in 
numbers almost equal to those being sent out. 
Nevertheless, over a period of 2 years, more than 
300,000 workers were placed in this most sensational 
recruitment task ever undertaken through the facili- 
ties of the USES. As local office personnel look back 
now, all the difficulties and the mystery that didn’t 
make much sense then, must now look very meaning- 
ful indeed. The Review hopes to present the full 
story of this recruitment in an early forthcoming issue. 


q Of a total of 302 classified labor market areas 
only 46 remained in Group I as of August 1. As of 
August 11, this number had been reduced to 44. 
Before VE-Day the number was 74. During the 
period July 1 to August 1, seven areas were shifted 
from Group I and by August 11, two more areas 
were transferred from Group I to II. In addition, 
by August 1, four areas had shifted from Group II 
to Group III, and three from Group III to Group 
IV. The various groupings as of August 11 were: 
Group I, 44 areas; Group II, 119 areas; Group III, 
110 areas, and Group IV, 29 areas. Only two areas 
were moved upward from Group IV to III. The 
loosening of classifications reflects sharp production 
cut-backs, while the tightening of two areas in the 
late pre-VJ-Day period was made necessary by an 
increased demand for workers in ship construction, 
repair, and conversion. 


@ The U. S. Public Health Service has sounded 
the tocsin for 60,000 more cadet nurses to be enrolled 
in schools of nursing during the next 12 months to 
take care of the Nation’s health needs. Among those 
having first call on the newly trained graduate reg- 
istered nurses are the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pitals where nursing needs are acute and will con- 
tinue to increase as more veterans are admitted. The 
number of patients requiring care in civilian and 
military hospitals is almost 6 million more than in 
1940. 


* The Cadet Corps provides all-expense scholarships 
and official outdoor uniforms and in addition a 
monthly allowance of $15 to $30 for the trainees. 
Scholarships cover cost of tuition, books, fees, board; 
room, and nursing school uniforms for indoor use. 
The course is 24 to 30 months in length. Minimum 
entrance requirements are an attained age of 17 or 
18 to 35, high school diploma, and good health. 


@ The Gume To Foreign EMPLOYMENT Oppor- 
TuniTiEs [aunched in May 1945 (with a supplement 
in June) is now replaced by a revised edition. 

The guide represents full current information 
available on foreign employment, and to keep it up 
to date new occupational lists of openings will be 
released from time to time. Thus local offices will 
have the last word on information, with no necessity 
for applicants making inquiry to Washington. 
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THE BLIND ARE EMPLOYABLE 


A REVIEW 


Blindness and the Blind in the United States, by Dr. Harry 
Best. New York: MacMillan Co. $6.50. 


THIS VOLUME is largely a pre-war statement of the 
situation of the blind in the social and economic scheme 
of American life. However, the general outline of the 
problems of the blind and the types of services to meet 
them are still valid in most instances. 


The cost of blindness to the individual and to the State 
is discussed at some length. The cost to the individual is 
most frequently one of deprivation of a fuller life and a 
dependence upon the sighted for many services necessary 
for existence. The individual is all too frequently denied 
the right to work even though his abilities are fully ade- 
quate for many job requirements. 


The financial cost of blindness to the State, including 
ameliorative services provided to lessen or minimize the 
loss to the individual, pensions, and lost earning power has 
been estimated at over $38,000,000 annually. Such a tre- 
mendous cost should.be kept in mind by Employment 
Service staffs to be certain that it is not added to by failure 
to consider the blind for the jobs they can do. 


In the chapter discussing occupations for the blind, the 
restricted occupational horizon of past years is shown to 
have substantially widened with the development of new 
methods of placement and new industrial practices. Con- 
trary to the view of many persons, labor-saving devices of 
recent years have actually increased rather than lessened 
opportunities for the blind. 


Throughout the volume Dr. Best treats the blind as a 
homogeneous group, but this is not consistant with his 
statement on page 665, where he says: “There is no such 
thing as a ‘problem of the blind’: there are as many blind 
problems as there are blind persons to be dealt with.” 
The blind, like other handicapped persons, are character- 
ized by individual differences just as are the non-handi- 
capped. One omission in Dr. Best’s book is the failure to 
take cognizance of the possibilities for the blind individual 
inherent in job analysis and selective placement now so 
well developed by the USES. 


Exception is taken to Dr. Best’s reference to the “sad, 
dark life” which the blind lead, a concept, we believe, that 
gives a wrong emphasis. Those interested in the rehabili- 
tation of the blind should not succumb to this outlook; it 
is a misconception, and a major drawback where employ- 
ment of the blind is at stake. 


On the whole, those whose primary interest is to further 
employment of the blind in industries will find a great 
many of the chapters of this carefully compiled study 
exceedingly helpful. 


While the economic level of the blind is now much 
higher than is indicated in Chapter XVII, it has still to be 
improved. Some of the author’s objectives are rapidly 
materializing through the efforts of modern agencies work- 
ing for the blind. On the whole, there is ground for 
optimism that Dr. Best’s hopes are being realized and the 
worst of his fears mitigated—JOHN M. MCAULAY, Special- 
ist, Services for the Blind, Office of Vocational Rebabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. 
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WMC'S 7-POINT PROGRAM TO SPEED 
REEMPLOY MENT 


A 7-POINT program blueprinted by the War 
Manpower Commission in anticipation of a 
sudden termination of the Pacific war was 
ready for release simultaneously with Presi- 
dent Truman’s VJ-Day announcement. Briefly 
spelled out the 7 steps to speed reconversion 
and reemployment are: 


1. Lifting of Manpower Controls. — All 
manpower controls are lifted immediately and 
in their place voluntary community action sub- 
stituted to speed reconversion and reemploy- 
ment. 


2. Community Review of Manpower Situ- 
ation.—The number of displaced workers and 
returning veterans in each community will be 
determined in cooperation with local manage- 
ment-labor groups, and action will be taken. by 
the WMC and local USES offices, in coopera- 
tion with the communities, to speed reconver- 
sion and reemployment. 


3. Channeling of Workers.—On the basis 
of information that will be available, workers 
will be advised of employment opportunities 
in civilian production. Special effort will be 
made to get workers with specialized skills to 
accept employment that will break civilian 
bottlenecks. When such workers are not avail- 
able, an effort will be made to arrange for the 
loan of workers with needed skills so that re- 
conversion projects that will result in large 
volume of reemployment may be completed as 
rapidly as possible. 


4, Expansion of Services—The USES local 
office will immediately begin to serve all em- 
ployers, including those for whom services were 
restricted because of war requirements, so as to 
increase to a maximum the job opportunities 
for all_workers seeking employment. 


5. Expansion of Veteran’s Services.—Em- 
ployment counseling service for veterans will 
be provided in each community. The veteran 


will be given as much assistance as he needs to 
fit himself back into civilian life. He will be 
supplied with information on the labor market 
conditions and outlook locally and in other 
areas; types of civilian jobs which will permit 
the best use of training and skills acquired 
while in the armed services; requirements of 
occupations and opportunities for advancement 
in various industries. At the same time an 
aggressive effort will be made to find employ- 
ment opportunities for veterans that will use 
their qualifications to the best advantage. 

In addition to placement counseling service, 
each local office of the USES will provided an- 
other type of service to the veterans by furnish- 
ing current information concerning all the 
community agencies, Federal, State, and local 
—private and public—which offer special ser- 
vices or benefits to the veteran. 


6. Increased Emphasis on Personalized Ser- 
vices.—Increased emphasis will be given to job 
counseling and other personalized services to 
assist job seekers to adapt their wartime ex- 
perience to peacetime job opportunities. 


7. Inter-Area Transfer of Workers.—In 
view of the tremendous wartime volume of 
inter-area and inter-State migration, workers 
will need assistance in finding civilian jobs in 
their home communities or other communities 
where civilian production is expanding. On the 


eve of VJ-Day inter-area recruitment, already 


extended to reconversion employment, had in- 
creased to the highest level yet reached. The 
facilities for transferring workers and for re- 
cruiting those with urgently needed skills for 
reconversion will be maintained and strength- 
ened. 

Regional directors were given instructions to 
put the new program into immediate effect in 
the 1,500 local USES offices, which have an 
important role to play in the free post-war labor 
market—that of speeding reemployment of 
displaced workers and returning servicemen. 
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